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T he object of this little book b, not only to Rive a clear 
and brief description of the various styles of builditiRs 
produced daring the Vijayanagar ^xiod, but also to consider 
those influences which have contributed to the formaHon of 
each special style. It b a mistake to isolate aTchitecture 
from its Hurronndings, because the main points of the physical 
geography, social progress and hbtorical development of any 
country require to be understood by those who won hi study 
and comprehend its partieulax style. 

The leading influences that may be expected to shape tlie 
architecture of any country or people are --{1) Locality with 
regard to its geographical, geological, and climatic conditions ; 
(2) Religion ; (S) Social and Political; (4) Histoncal. Import¬ 
ant as all four of these are, the strongest is undoubtedly the 
influence of religion. In almost all countries and in India 
in particular, we find that the chief buildbigs arc the outcome 
of the nation’s religious beliefs. Nothing leveab tlie charac¬ 
ter of the nation so clearly us its religion, and nothing has 
more ])eriiieating influence upon its architecture. Therefore, 
the influence of religion has been dealt with rather more fully 
than would at first sight perhaps appear necessary in a small 
work of this Mud, but the necessity, however, for a brief 
knowledge of thb important subject will become apparent 
ivben the visitor to ilampi finds himself conteouted with the 
profusely sculptured walls and pillars adorning some of the 
lar^^cT temples. To him who knows not the legends of Rama 
jind Krishna, the different incarnations of Vishnu or the cha¬ 
racteristics and attributes of Siva, these wonderful ' pictures 
in stone ’ will have no meaning. 

Time spent in the study of the architecture and religion 
of the past w-ill never be regretted, for everj^ ruin tells of the 
history of other dap, and enables the character ami conditions 
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of men of past periods to be conjured up? thus opening wide 
to all students and lovers of old buildings tbe enjoyment of 
contempLating forms whioli will tlien have for them a meaning 
and a charm. 

Part 7 deals with the main influences which have helped 
to form the different styka of architecture produced during 
the Vijayanagar period and Pari il describes the chief build■* 
ings existing at llampi. Part I Las been compiled mainly 
from the following works and lays no claim to originality 
Mr. Robert Sewell’s book ” A Forgotten Empire (a work 
that every visitor to Ham pi should read); “ '3’Le Bellary 
District Gazetteer ” ; Mysore and Coorg from the Inscrip¬ 
tions by Mr. IjcwisRice; " Hinduism ” by Dr, D. D. Earuett j 
and I am greatly indebted to Mr, Krishna Sastri, the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist-, for assisting inc with regard to the dates ttf 
the different rulers of Vijayanagar and much other valuable 
information. 

In Part II, long descriptions w'hich are necessarily tecLiiical 
and intolerably drj" have been omitted. I have therefore 
provided the largest possible numlwr of illustrarions instead, 
and have confined the text to brief, but it is hoped vmd notes 
on the special qualities and characteristics of the buildings 
referred to. 

'Die illustrations are from full plate negatives in this office 
and as per the orders of the Government contained in 0. 0. 
No. l4)a-Home (Edn.), dated 12th November 1937, bromide 
prints from any of these are available to tlie public at a cost of 
one Rupee each, postage |)aid, obtainable at the addi-ess 
mentioned below. 

Auch.cological Survey of India, 

Southern Circle, Kotagiri, KiUiiRis. 

A- TI. LONCiHURST. 


* by B^tnnfiikBchdii A; Qi.p 
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53* BcckH^ut image of Ananta&yana, lUufftrating tlie birth of 
Brahma. 

i, 54. Jaina temple on a hitlcKrk facing the river, 

IP 55- The Ruined Bridge. 

,1 56* Vitthflla Temple. 

ii 57. Vitthala Temple^ north entmuce into mtiui eihriiic* 

„ 58. Vitthda Templej interior view, 

„ 59* Vitthala Tempki details of plintli and cornice. 

GO* Vitthala Temple, stone car* 

01- Vitthala Temple, Xalynpa Ma^dapa. 
it 02. Vitthahi Temple^ Kalyaua MaudUipa* iuterior view. 

„ 63* Malyavanta Baghunitha Temple, aouthern entrance* 

„ 64* Malyavanta Raghimatha Temple^ general view from the ojkit* 

„ 65. Malyavanta Baghun^tba Temple, cleft in the rock. 

„ 66* Gi^ugitti Jaina Temple. 

67* Patt^bhirama Temple. 

,, 68. Ananta^ayana Temple^ near Hospet* 

,1 69* M uhamm adan Tombs at Kadirampuram* 
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HAMPI RUINS 


PART I. 

INFLUENCES. 


LOCALiry, 

Hatnpi » a tiny btimlot wUcli grew up around tie great 
Fampapati temple wiicb standa on the southern bank of tke Tunga- 
bliadm m the Hoapet taluk of the Bellary district of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. It is a great place of pilgrimage for devotees from the sor- 
rounding country and lias given its name to the ruins wbieh lie scat¬ 
tered obout it of Vijayanagar, " tbe City of Viqtor>','’ the liirth-pJat-e 
of the empire of that name and also of the old capital of its kings. 

The remains cover some nine square milfs. but the fortifications 
and outposts of t^ie city included a far larger area [see Kig, ij. The 
entrance to it from the south-west, for instance, was. at one time a forti¬ 
fied gateway on the huge emlianknicnt wliicli stands at the foot of tiie 
hills two miles the other side of Hospet—nine miles as the crow fiics 
from the centre of the mina. The town of Anegundi in the Xiaam’s 
Dominions formed the outposts for tbe city on its northern side, while 
Kampli served as au outpost on the eastern side. 

The site of the old city is a strangely wild place to have Wn the 
birth-place and capital of an ompiro. The whole of it is dotted with 
little, barren, rocky hills and immediately north of it the wide and 
rapid Tuhgabhadra hurriea along a hoiddcr-strewn oJmnnel down rapids 
and through narrow goiges. The hills are of granite weathered to 
evwy sliadc of colour from grey to brown and have hardly any vegeta¬ 
tion on them. The alternate burning days and chilly nights of the Dec- 
can climate have seamed and split in cveiy direction the huge 
of solid rock of which they origiually consisted, and the earthquakes 
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of remote agca nod the (dower processes o( deuudatiOu have forn from 
their flanks the enonuoiie bouJdete which were thus formed and have 
piled these up round shout their sides in the most fantastio eonfmiiQn or 
flung them headlong into the valbya below. In plaees, cyclopean masses 
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Stand delicately poitied one upon another at the most haEardoua angles 
[300 Fig. 2], in othera they form impaaaoble barriers, hik those whiob 
have yet to fall often stand boldly out from the Mils as single giant- 
tors or range themselves in castellationa and embattlements which 
but for their vastuess would seem to ho the work of man rather than 
of nature. A very remarkable formation of a natural archw'ay* is shown 
in Fig. 3. This is situated on the west side of the main road to 
Ilampi close to the wcalled Underground Temple and to the north of 
the latter. 

The unlimited supply of splendid building material close at hand, 
liad a considerable influence on the architecture of the city by render¬ 
ing it possible, to acquire on the aimt, huge blocks of atone of vast di- 
measions wlkich otherwise would not Iiave been so freely used owing to 
the difBculty of tranaporting them from a distance. 

Up the sides of those hills and along the low ground between tUctn 
_often in several lines one behind the other “-run the fortified enclos¬ 
ing walk of the old oHyi and in tbo valleys among them stand its deserted 
streets and ruined temples and palaces. The lowest ground of all is 
covered with fields of tall chokm, sugarcane, or of green and golden 
rico watered by the channel which one of the kings of the days gone 
by led from the Tuiigabhadra to supply the people, and irrigate the 
orcharrU and rose-gardens, of hk capital. To know Viiayanagar at its 
Iwst, tha visitor should cbmb the sUppery steps loading to the bttlo 
ahrkfi on the top of the hill called Matanga Parvatam and watch the 
evening light fade across the ruins, and if the fates arc kind and grant 
Ikira the added glorj* of a Deccan sunset, he will surely return content. 

The be«t base from which to see what remains of the city to day, 
over 360 j-ears since ifa destruction, is KamaliLpur [see the Map], seven 
miles from Hospot railway station (Madras and Southern Mahratta 
llailway), where a desertod temple was converted into a dwelling by 
Mr. J, 11. Muster, a former Collector of the district, and is now used 
as a Travellers’ Besthouse* and is available to the general public. 


• Tli« RcalUou* jalullj' rnmislted juui the BErvjmt in of it is CAjuMc nf pms 

iBTii.K nifka for visUora, hat (hc only food supplif* Hut (*n to obtainiMl looftlly 
Inillt W. (0*1*. miitom and H™. All olhtr food nupplirs fnquired iUoaldbo oUlainoil 
kiii%W llwprt '* Roftvshnicnl Rooms at liu mitvay 

AtJChtjoil. 
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The meflns of convoyflnco available locally fox tbo jouitlay^ are Slotor 
Biifipii, coimtxy poin-caxte fjWiw) ami biilloek-carts wkicli cviji b<? 
at Hoaptt railway station^ 

Ilospli Town .—Tbe town of flospet wm boilt by Krmbi^sa Deva 
tho gxeakst of all tlio Yijayanagflr kitigts, in honour of his second 
qneon Timmaladtivi^ after whom it was called Tirumakdoviyanipattairia. 
Close to it wjiH Nagahlpuxa (the mtxlerii Nwgenahalli about two miles 
from Hospet) fuiiiukd hy the King after Im mother Nagaladivi and 
this WiiH lijs favourite residence. Jn his time it was the entrance gate, 
as it were, to tha city of \ ijayanagax lor nil tnivellers coining up from 
Goa and the w^eat coast. Kfhfhna Deva alfcso made the enoraioos embank-^ 
meiit south of the town w luch eonneets the two ends of the two parallel 
nmgoa of kills which further sen it h eiielose the valley of Sondnr. It 
wais carried out with the aid of a Portuguese J^ngincfer whose services 
had beeti lent to the king hy the Governor of Goa. Along the top of 
it Jiow^ runs the main road to the taluks of IJadogajlt, Harpanahalli 
and Kudligh This great work will be referred to agam^ under the head¬ 
ing of Irrigation >S orliiS. 

The modeni town of Hospet contains untlung of any antiqnarian 
interest and there is hardly a trace of the old fortified walls That oiiee 
enclosed the origuial town hi the vicinity. 

To the south-east of Jlosjict the bold peak of iTambiinatk Koi^da 
feet above the sea) and half-way up this^ in u picturesque glen, 
standing on a brood artificial teiTace is the temple of Jumbuiiath, From 
ilospet to the foot of the liUl is about three miles, and a i>avcd way 
leads up to the temple^ Half-way up the ascent Is a mand/jpa on 
tw^o of the pillars of which are inscriptions. One of these k dated 
A.D. li>49j find records gifts to the Hanumanta and Ananta^vana 
shrines On tho MIL The temple itself is of no particular interest but 
contains a mineral spring whieh is accredited with manifold healing 
virtues. 

Soon after the visitor leaves Hospet on his way to Kanialapux, lie 
passes through the untidy village of Anantaiayanagudi- On the sonth 
side of the village is the large and curiously shaped tempk of Anan- 
ta^yaua^ described In P{$rl IL Euiiied shrines and ni{^ndap{its, now 
begin to appear alongstde of the Toadw ay, marking the old route between 
the inner citadel at Hampi and the suburb of Nagalopur, while eons* 
picnotjs objects to the north are the old square Jluhaiumadan tombs 
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at KadiTOTipuram. The Portuguese traveller Paw who visited Vijaya- 
mgar in the aijrteenth ceJituiy saj-s that in his time »U this road was 
“ a atreet as wide as a place of tourney with both aides lined throughout 
with rows of houses and shops where they sell everything; and all along 
this road are many trees that the king commanded to be planted, so as 
to afford shade to those tliat pass along." Both houses and trees Lave 
long fildce disappe^vred- 

On the left-hand side of the road, close to the fourth mile-stone 
ns one proceeds to Kumalapur, is a large stone-built well with a flight 
of steps leading down to the w ater. It is called the " Soopii BkSvi ” 
and U said to have been built by a dancing-girl for the benefit of tra¬ 
vellers passing along this road. 

/ufmoteptir.—On nearing Kaitialapur, the road runs along the top 
of the embankment of the laige and beautiful Kamalapur tank which 
ia full of fish and provides very fair duck and snipe shooting during 
the cold weather months. The tank is fed by the Baya channel from 
the Tungabhadra and irrigates some -IBO acm of wot land, cultivated 
mainly with rice and sugarcane. 

With the exception of the large temple of Fat^bbiraiiia-avamm which 
is situated half a mile to the east of the viUage on the toad to Bellary, 
and a small ruined Poligar fort with a high round tower in the centre, 
circular iMStions at the four corners, and other bastions in the middle 
of the walls connecting these, KamaJapur does not contain any build¬ 
ings of archieological intcreat. The more notable of the mins of the 
fortifications, temples and buildings of Vij'ayanagar lie along two roads 
leading out of tlus village. The test of these mns north-CBstwards 
to Kampli and the other goes north-west to Hampi and then degenerates 
into a footpath along the bank of the Tubgahhadra. 

The greater part of the more intercating buildings are situated in 
the citadel or innermost line of fortifications and also alongside of the 
mad to Hampi. An account of those will be found in Part //. 

TOE HISTORY OF ^TJAYANAGAR FROil THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

If legendary history and local tradition be creditefl, there was 
a town on this site many centuries before the Vijaynnagar kings 
selected it for their capital. Some of the most dramatic scenes in 
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HISTORY OF VIJAYAXAOAH 

the great epic of the RaiohyaijiR occiiTTCct at a plate called Kiahkindia, 
and it is Baaerted by the beal Brahmans and generally acknowledEcd * 
by the learned in such matters tliat this Kbhkindlia was close to Hampi, 
It was Tilled in those early days, saj-s the Bamayaiia, hy two brothers 
of tlm monkey race called Vali and Sugriva. They cpiarrellecl and 
Sugriva was ilriveu out by hi» brother and fled with Hanuman, the 
famous monkey^chief of the poem, who had been one of his ministera, 
to the woods of the hill Rishyamuka, on the bank of the Pampa near 
the dwelling place of the holy Ifishi ilatafiga on the nionntaiii called 
Alataiiga Part-atam [s/te Fig, 4]. Here he was safe horn Vali, for the 
ilishi, furious at finding clcao to Ids hermitage the putrefying body 
of a fakshoia, or demon whom \aU bad killed and flung there, had 
pronounced a dreadful cuise upon him if ever he should agfliu enter 
that region. 

Bama, the hero of the poem, accompanied by hia brother LsikabmaijB, 
is journeying south in search of his lovely wife STta, who has been earned 
off by Ruvaua, the ten-headed demon king of LaAka. or Ceylon, when 
he is informed tliat Sugriva cau give him news of her. Ho goes to 
IJishyamiika and meets Sugriva and Hanuman. The former tells him 
how he saw SM being carried through the air by Havana and how she 
dropped one of her garments and her jewels ; and how he had retained 
these latter in a cave. He brings them and shows them to Rama in 
proof of the truth of his story. Rams in hia gratitude for this clue 
slays Vab with hia arrow, burns bis huge body on a funeral pyre and 
replaces Sugriva on the throne, \Vbile Rama waita on Prasrava^s, 
a part of the Malyavanta hill close by, Hanuman searches for Sita, 
finds her in Labka, brings back tokens from her to reassure Rama and 
finally organises the monkey army which builds the causeway from 
Ramesvaram to Ceyion by which RSma crosses to the island to the 

r^-acuc of bride. 

Such is Hie story’ in the Kamayaua, and the names of several of the 
localities round Hampi are identical with those in the poem. ^ Pampii- 
Earas or PainpStlrtham is the name of a tank on the Kizam's side of 
the Tuiigabhadra near Anegundi and Pirwipa is also said to be the aneient 
and pumtjfo name of the river; Rishyamiika is the bill on the Nizam's 
aide of the narrowest of the gorges in the river already uientioncd ; 

* Sob Hini'i 1. 3(7. imd iho ttulliorilie* there(jiiottsiU I>r- 

III Vol, le pt- ;Ji 142. 
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ParvRtAm^ or hill, haa bpcn i^efarrcd to above; 

MalyavantA liill (see the Map) lies to the east of it i the eavo whor^ 
SugTjva kept Sita^a jewels and the mark made on the rooks by her 
garment as it fell to eartb are pointed oat to the pioua pilgriin near 
the river bank j ifirbile a curious mound of cinders near the noi^hbourmg 
hamlet of Jfimbspuram is shown as the cremated remains of Vali. En¬ 
thusiasts ^0 evon fiirther and declare that the black-faced grey lan^Ts 
and the little red-faced monkeys which still scam]>er and chatter about 
the hills are the dcscendaota, respectively, of Vali and SugrlvSj, and the 
tumbled masses of fallen bonlderH which oncumbei* the sito of Vijaya- 
nagar are the remains of the material collected by Hanuman^a monkey 
hosts for the great causeway, Hanuman is at any rate the most popular 
deity in the whole district. 

The Mukamniodan A. D, I31Q . — But it is time to returti 

to more sober chronicles. About A. D. 1^10^ a year which is one of the 
great landmarks in South Indian chronicles, the advance of the Muham¬ 
madans from the north began to Bcriously threaten the very osistcnce 
of all Hindu dominion in the south. Malik Kaffjr, the famous general 
of 'Ala-ud-din of the KImljl djmssty of Delhlj swept into the Deccan with 
an immense force^ captured Oraugal (Warangal) in the SS^am^s Donu- 
nions and took and sacked Dvarasuiziudra. Two years later Ms armies 
again marched south and Davagiri felL Both the Hoysalas and the 
Yadavas were practically ejttiaguisliod. 

Fi^midution of Vijayano^Tf A. D, i-US*—Anarchy followed, Mussal- 
luan governors^ representativos of the old royal families and local chiefs 
struggling for supremacy, until Out of the confusion arose the great 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, wMcb from its capital near llampi for 
two centuries remained a bulwark against ^iubaamiadan invasion^ 

Epigraphical evidence points to the fact that the Vijayanagar enipire 
was founded in A. D. 1336, by two Hindu princes named llakka and 
Bukka, sons of Samgamn, the former of whom became the first king, 
taking the name of Hariiiara^ and his brother succeeded Iiirn shortly 
after this* They were originally subordinates of the Hoysalas, and were 
aided in their enterprise by the bead of the nudha at Srihgeri (in ihe 
Kaddr district of MyaQre)i founded by the reformer Saiikai^burya 
in the eighth century. The name of this^m wm Maclhava also knowm 
as Vidyarauya^ '^ho became the first minister of the new State. 

a2 
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The firtrti or Sarh^ama dynasty of Vijayatmga^r^ who were YadavaSt 
held the throne from 133G to and consktad probably of nine kings. 
The throne was i hen usurped by Sajuva Narasimba, who was succeeded 
by hia son JmmfMji Kaniaiihha, There were thus only two kings of the 
Salnva dyiiaaty, also Yadavas, and tbey cnicupiod the tluone from 
MSfp to 1508. Then followed the Tuluva dynasty* winch ruled froiir 
1508 to 15^I^^, and had four kings* The foiirth and last dj^astj was 
the Aravldu or Kama (a and was founded by Kama Kaja, It was m 
power from 1569 to 1644, and numbered eight kings. It was from a 
member of this line that tlie English received in A. D. 1639 a grant of 
the site of Madras, 

Rathffmm Di/msty 1336-14S6^—Ot Samgama'B five sons, the 

eldest, called according to tradition Hakka, assumed the name of Hiu’i- 
hara, and was the first king of the new empire. Kampa or Kampaua 
became ruler of a kingdom in tbe east, in tho direction of Nellore, and had 
Sayaoa, tlie commentator on the Vedas, brother of Mudbava* as hi a 
minister, Bukka succeeded Ilariliara on the throso, and was the most 
distingiiiahetl of the brothers. 

The Vijayanagar kings had Vinipaksha for their family god* atid 
tbeir Crest was the Varaha or Boar [see Fig. 5]t which had been that of 
the Chainkyas before them. Their capital was at first situated at Auc- 
gundi on tbe northern bank of the Tuiigabhadi^ nearly opposite the 
present hamlet of Hampi. As the empire grew in size and pow'er, the 
capital was moved to the ^uthem bank of the river and Anegundi was 
retained as a fortified suburb or outpost. 

Of Harihara not much Is known beyond what has been cited above. 
But Bukka Rayap wbom he appointed as his Yummja, was famous. 
With the assistance of Vidyatirthamimi he became verj' great, and 
having freed from enemies a hundred royal cities, counting from 
Dorasamndra, ruled over an empire perfect in its seven parts ' \ Though 
the establishment of the capital is attributed to Harihara, and bis naming 
it Vidyanagari alter Vidyarai;iya^ripSda, the building of the city and 
the transformation of its name to Vijayanagarl or city of victory, are 
liaid to have been the work of Bukka Raya. In the old insCTiptious, the 
latter has the special titles “Destroyer of hostile fringe “Champion 
over kings who break then word “ Sultan over the Hindu Kingzi 
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"" MiiakT of llic eastern^ westmi iind ^ntliem ocean:?.” llo was* a 
terror to the Tunishfca^, the Koiika^ui. (kiLUg) ^^arikRparya^ the ilndhraa, 
Gnrjaras^ and K^lK»jag and defeated the Kalitlgas. An intereBting 



event of hh reign p showing Lis liberal-mliuledncssj was Lis roeoncdiation 
of the JaLiis and the Vaish^^avos in IMS, The latter had Leen perse-^ 
outing the foitner;^ who in a general btKly appealed to the king for pro¬ 
tection. He sunLDioned the leaders of both sects befoie hinij and de¬ 
clared that no difference could bo mado between them. Then taking 
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tbti baatl uf B Jain and placing it in the iiand nf a YaiaLnava be ordained 
that they sbuuid oaob pursue their owii iqligioufi prueticea vi'itb equal 
freedom. Copies of this decree were set up in various places and still 
exist, 

Harihara II, Butka Kaya’s son by Gaurambikl, succeeded bim 
on tbo throne. But lie also had other eons—Vinipajivpa Odeyar,whose 
sucecEsion was apparently dciured in the west; MaJIiniitha or Idallappu 
Otkyar, who was ruling in the east of .Mysore ; and Kamjwiia Odeyar 
who was ruling in the south of Mysore, llariluira 11 is principally 
praiaed for making the sixteen great gifts at various sacred places, locali¬ 
ties whicli shou' that his dominions extended from the Krishna at Kuniool 
to Kumbhakopam in the Tanjoro district or even farther south. But 
severe stniggloi were going on with the Sultans of the Bahmani IHitg ilo m 
of Gidliarga, which was foimded in 1347, or only eleven years after 
VijayaDugar. Thus, in 1380, when the Turushtas (Muhaiiunudans) 
were k warming over the Adavaui (Adoni) hill-fort and kingdom, Midluppa 
Gdeyar’a son defeated them, took possession of the fort aii<l kingdom, 
and handed them to Ilarlhara. In 1384 the Tunishkas are said to liavo 
come and attacked Kottakonda when the army had gone to the Orangal 
country, In 1337 we arc informed of the c,xploit8 of the general Guod»j 
" into the dames ol whose valonr the Vavanas, Tuiushkas, and Andliras 
leE like moths,” Ho conquered the Kcrajaa Taulavaa, Audhras, and 
Kfltakaa, seuied their wealth, and gave the spoils to the king. Mo set 
up pillars of victory in all the fifty-six countries, and restored the tower 
at the gateway of the Belur temple in Jfysote, which Ganga Eialar, 
the Turushka from Oulbarga, had come and burnt, Harihara was 
a groat patron of Kurpataka learning. He died on the 3Uth of 
August HU'I. 

He had a eon by Pampa Devi, who appears to have reigned next, 
under the name of Immm^ Bukka Baya or Bukka Raya II. But the 
reign was s very short one, of little more than a year, Deva Raya, 
Uaribara's son by Malhi Devi, of the family of Rama Deva, then suc¬ 
ceeded. Harihara also had two other sous Chikka Raya Ojeyar, ruling 
in Arnga in the hdl country to the west; and Virupatuja or Virupaksha, 
who conquered the eastern countries down to Ceylon, and in 1404 appears 
to have been ruling in Vijayanagar. Perhaps the latter was a candidate 
for the throne on the death of his father. But Deva Rfiya gained it, 
and woe crowned on the 7th November 1406. 
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Tte strtjg|>lus witli the SIuliaomiMlaDii to tho north continutiti un- 
ahutedj aiiti the of ForLilita ttois tilled with detuiJji rtilnting to thorn* 
AcconJidg to liim^ Deva Haya, wliom lie calla Ltewtil Itoy^ wii£5 fescod 
to give liis daughter in nuindugo to ihc Balanmu: Sidtiiii F.Irua Shah. 
At the end of his reign Deva iidlictotl a severe defeat upon thci 

SultHD. A great slaughter of the MnhamiDadaiis foliowedj and the 
BljopHr country was laid waste with all the treasured resentment ot 
many yeais+ These reverses killed FiriLifi Shah. But liie aueecssor^ 
Ahmad Shahs drove hack the Hindus, and deisoUted the poafiesifeiona 
of Vijayanagar, massacring women and ohildren withoni nierey, hen- 
ever the number came to lOjUUO he halted for three da}"3 and made a 
feast. The llmdus, in dcsperutioitp formed a plot agaui^^i him, from wJiicit 
he escapf^d by a bair^a breadth. Terms were then agreed to* and 
he retired to his own country, the capital of w’bich he shortly removed 
from Oiilbarga to Bidar, a hundred mile$ tn the north. Of these afiairs 
there is littb indication in the inscriptions^ which generally represent, 
the king as ruling a peaceful kingdom^ 

Dova Raya was succeeded by Raya, his son by Hemamhiks, 

but the history is uot very clout at this period, and Vija 3 'a BayaV reign 
was a short one. He was fottow^ed by his son Deva Haya 11, also called 
Immadi Hevu Kuya, Fratapa Deva Eaya and Pmudha Deva Kuva, 
w'ho hud tlic special title or elepliunt hunter. His mother 

w^as Kaiayaii^ambikiit and one iuscription describes him as having re¬ 
ceived the throne from hia elder sister, which may perhaps refer to the 
pringcas married into the Bahniani lanuly. He also ha^l Mnssa!- 

man horaomen in his service. He died on the 24th May 1446. He had 
a brother l^arv'vati Odeyarp who in 1425 ruled the Tcrakaijamhi 

kingdom, in the south of Mysoto district. 

Deva Riiya’^s son MaUikarjuna^ ahiO called Imrnadi Fmuijha Deva 
liayai next came to the throne* and he was followed by Vicupaksha, 
the son of Deva Esiya by Siniiia|a Devk These were reigns w^anting 
in vigour. 

Salum A.D. We now come to Saluva N|-iaiiiiha, 

also called Katasibga Raya Udeyar, the most jiowerful noble in Kurjiiata 
and Telhiguna. He was gcncTal of the armies of Vijayunagar aod 
auccsbEiifiilly defended it against the Muhammadans « But thfl influenco 
he tlitis gamed enabled in i486, in the reign of VirQpakshii, to usurp 
the throne. When he was thua king, the Bahmani Sultan again invaded 
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ibe Vij;iyiiiiugar territories, uulI wan ovcmniiiiiig tlto i^vliob 
hs^vLug adviiiieed ^ fiir m to Irjt to the atrong furt of ilillGr (KuLir 
district). NTfeiriiliEt took to flight, hut afterwiirtk came to terms with 
the Sultiiu^ who ncverthclcsii marched on to Kslnchi (CoDjeeveram), 
and plundered the town and temples, Nriamiha wm Rucoeodod hy 
Ida soil IinniR4,li Nrlsimka or Imniadi Xarasingu Odeyarj for whom 
I he curliest date F 5 cenis to be 149c2. 

Tiiluf^a Dytiui^yf AM, J72,—Niii’aau or Narasa-Nayukaj the 

powerful general of ImmadT-NjiiasiriiLa, was of Tu]uva descent oud 
beoauic the founder of the Tuluva dynnaty. In seveml inscriptions 
he is said to have conquered Olicra^ €-Ji6la, and Perndyn, jig well m tlie 
proud lord of Matlbura, the fierce Tfirmhh^, the Gajapati king and 
others^ from the lianks of the Ganges to Ijii’lka {Ceylon) and from the 
eastern to tho westom mountains,, he impost^ hh comiuands upon all 
hings. He cannot, however, be supposed to have jurt nall y itacended 
tbe throne* In Kamiswaimn anti other sacred places he from time to 
time bestowed tbe sistceii great gifts. He died in 

He was succeeded in turn by three sons, bom to him by different 
mothersp The lirst of tliesOp Vira Narasiniha or Nrishiihaj altiO called 
in a few cases EbujalHtla Kaya,. From macriptions it is seen that be 
did not enjoy a Jong reign* His half-brother Krishna Baya nest camo 
to the thronep and was the mmst powerful and distinguished of the Vljay'a- 
riagar monarclis. About 1511 he captured the fortress of Eaichur 
which was in his possession till 1519. In the latter year* the king of 
Bijapur made a determined attempt to ntiguin it but Krisb^ia Baya 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Aluabammadans, in consequence of 
which a good Onderstamlmg prevailed between the courts of Vijayanagar 
and Bijapur for a considerable time. One of the earliest expeditions 
of the reign was against Gafiga Kaja, the chief of Ummattur (in ilysorc 
district), who had rebellc<l and ebimed Penugo^ida (Peuukooda in the 
Aiiantapur ilistTiot), perhaps as being a Gafiga. His main stronghold 
was on the isbnd of Sivasamudram, at the Fails of the Kaven, and 
piirts of the Bangalore district were known as the i^ivasjimudnim country. 
Kfish^^a Bay a captured hk fort at the Falla of the Kaverl and also 
took Seringapatam. He extended the limits of the empire until they 
reached to Cuttaek on the cast and to Salaottc on the west. Kxishi^a 
Raya was a great patron of Sanskrit and Telugu literature, and had at 
his court eight celebrated poeta. On his death Ach)mtft Kiiya, hk 
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IiiiU-hrotlmr, ii!iooiH'<Icd to tlic tliranu* Ife wiis proliisc in \m pifto 
to tlio Brfllinumi? . nnd estiibLii^fbuLL Jii 15^9 a kind of bank for tLe Lnitielit 
of Brilliiiiujiiis ealloJ the AhaiuIa Nidhi, Two verises celebratini' this 
event me recortlerl m aeveml places at liutmpl and Kamalapitf, other 
copies b^in^ also fouiid at Gadag and Ananta^yaiiagiidb 

Achyutu Raya was nominally fiucceetloJ in 1542 by Ida iiejihew 
Sadilsiva Raya* the son of Rafiga, a dececisiid brotlier of Achvista by 
the Mine mother, tlie administration being carried on by the great 
minister Rilma Raja (who was his brother-indaw') and the counelllors. 
lie is said to have suhlued all his enemies in Siiragiri (Pennkondsi]* 
and hroiight the whole Land into subjection to hia tominanda, while the 
Xumbdja^ Ehoja* Xabiiga, Karaiiiitn aiid other kings acted as servants 
for his female apartments^ But Rama Raja himself wielded the chief 
power in the State, and is called the ruler of the great Xan^ata kingdom- 
Though poMCflscd of cemmanding ablbties^ so great was hia arn>gancp 
that the Mnsaabnan States of Bijapnr, Colkonda, Alimaibiagar, an[l 
Eldar were provoketi to combine in an attack on Vijayanagar as their 
common enemy* In tim battle of Ttiliko|at on the 2;iTd of HTaniiary 
15Ei5* Rilnia Raja Wiis slainj on which ihe Hindu army fled paiiic-strickeiij. 
and the rov^al family escaped to the fort at Pennko?;if1a, The victoriona 
^luhanunadans marched on to A^ija}’anagaTj winch they utterly sacked 
and destroyed* Thus fell this ones great and populons capital, 
the TuinH of winch arc still a source of wonder and admiration to 
viaitora 

Aravl4u or Karmtijt Ihjnmt^j AM. From Rama Raja 

was descended the last Vijayanagar dynasty, styling theoiselvca kings 
of Kaniata. Their capital was first at PenukOi.Kla, which was attacked 
in 1577 by the Muhammadans^ but auccesafnlly defended by Jagadeva 
Riiya, whose daughter was mamod to the king, and who became chief 
of Channapit^^^ l^^ i^Apital was removed to Chan<lrAgiri 
[sco Fig, b]i and later still to Vellore. These wcrc^ however, cji^ptiiri^! 
by the forces of Golkoiida, and the king fleti to tho protection of ^ivappa 
Niiyak, the chief of Bcdnfir in the west of Mysore, Tlio lino eventually 
merged into that of thi‘ L-hiefs of Ancgimdi, who were subdued by Tipu 
Sidt^* 

Miih^mmuAan irtJfwcHiv*—The Muhammadan Itivasioii and especially 
the emplo>Tncnt of Muhammadan troops by the Vijayanagar kings 
led to Saracenic features being adopted in some of the buildmga in thdr 
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capital^ prCKluLUig un Indian versbu of that stylo, known oa InJo-Sara- 
cemc. Examples of hnildinj^s in this style im dealt AvitL m Puri IL 



Portuguese injfueriee. — The ekromele of FernSo Nimhfl* a Poitngnese 
traveller wlio viBitod Vijayanagar during tbe roigu of Krishi^a Diva 
Raya, records that the king requested tlie Governor of Goa to depute 
some Portuguese stone masons to come to Vijayanagar to supemtend 
the buUditig of a largo ’wrater reiservoir that he dca*red to construct near 
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Hospct; and tliat tlie Governor sent Joiio delb Ponte “a grciiit 
worker in Btonc Kui^iiz relat^a ttnt wLm thib eiigiiteer ret^itcstcd tLo 
king to kave a large quantity of limo prepared for the work* “ the king 
laiLghed much^ for in hb eoimtiy wlien they budd a house they do not 
understand how to use lime If this statement of N^miz is correct 
the Ukiilns of southern India arc indebted to the Portuguese for the 
introduction of thu use of a very valuable building materinh It is 
certainly a fact that very few traces of lime mortar arc diseermble be¬ 
tween the joints of the stonework of the earlier buddLugB at Vijayanagar 
except in those buildings which have been rv^paired at a later date. But 
tbe Hindus certainly imderstood the use of mortar in the treatment of 
brickwork long before they came in contact with the Portuguese. How- 
everi they do not seem to have made much use of tbeir knowledge of tins 
valuable material when erecting buildings in stone prior to the sixleentls 
century. It may be that, as a rule^ the blocks of stone used in eou- 
Btructing the temples, basements of palaces, and many other buildings 
at Vijayanagar, were so large and hcavj^ and so beautifully dressed 
and accurately fitted together, that no cementing material was considered 
uecessar}^ 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY AS RECORDED BY FOREIGN 
VISITORS TO Y1JAY.\NA0AR. 

Foreign visitors fo Fijuyuna^r, — Although it is impossible to under¬ 
rate the historical value of the old inscriptions relating to the Vi joy a* 
nagar dynasties, records of this kind do not, as a rule, give one mueb 
information concerning the social and political affairs of the country 
at the different periods to which the inBcriptions relate. So if we desite 
a picture of Vijayanagar Ln its palmy days we must turn to the old 
chroniclcii of the European travellers who visited the city before iU 
destruction by the Muhammad^s in -4,D. 

During the reign of Deva Raya If two foieigners visited liis capilaU 
The first of these was Nicolo Conti, an ItaQan, who came there about 
14:10, and the second was Ahdur Razzik, an ambassador from Persia, 
who followed some twenty years later. Both of them have left glowing 
accounts of the richness and magnificence of the city and certain extracts 
from these will be found in the account of the buildings which m given 
in Part JI* Couti states that insolvent debtors became the ptopecty 
of their creditors, mentions tho practice of soil or widow bimtiug, and 
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liook-swiugiiig king iLi vogiiL^ !in<l my^ tiuit &t tliis car 
people usied to throw the nisei ves iiiidor the wheels of the our, a mode 
of death which they say la very ueeeptublo to their The feaata 

of the Caiiorese New Year's Day, the DipavalL, Ho|i and the Daaara 
fi'*^stivals were alao kept. Abdur Kazzak gives a very vivid account 
of the oelebratioq of one of fheso and also deacrihea the biulding^s about 
the kiiig^s paiuec which liiis proved of great nsH Stance in identifying 
the variouB portions of it which are still trticeabb* He says the kingdom 
ostonded from the Kistiia (Krish^ii) river to Cape Comorin, 

Kriifhiut Decti A M. j^raonalitg .—Kflah^^ 

Deva Hfiya stands out more conspiCLioiisly on tlic stage of historv tlian 
any other ndcr o| Mjayaiiagur^ and inidei: him the empire n^achod the 
zenith of \U power. The chronicle of Ikmilngos Paes^ a Portuguese ^ 
who visited Vijayanagar about whidi has been made available 

by Mr. Sewell * gives ns many graphic details of his personality^ He 
wiliA an athlete and kept himself in hard condition * * by regnhir botlily 
exercisej rising earh^ and practising sword-play or riding about tlie plaina 
ronnrl the city before sunrise. He lind a noble presenee^ attractive 
maiitiers and a atrong peniuiiid influence over those about him. He 
ted bis armies in poiraon and yet was a |MJct and a patron of lit^nitiire. 
Able, bravo and stat^^smanlike be was withal a man of much gentleness 
and generosity of character. 

His buHdittg ^.—He did more than any oI bis predeceasors to beautify 
his capitiil, building in it the and eirstem gateway 

of the Pam^pati temple, the Kpahoa and Hazara Eiima temples, the 
great monolithic stnfcue of NarasLtnha, and the famous temple of Vitthala. 
As an iiiseription near it testifies, he made the aiiicut on the Tunga- 
bhadra at \'allabhaparam and the Basavjv^s;^a irrigation channel ivhich 
takes off from it and perhaps const meted others ol the Tiuigabliadra 
ebannek He erected the huge embankment near Hoapet at the north- 
wcatern end ol the two ranges of hills which enclose the State of Sondnr 
and he built tho town of Hospet In Lonour of Ilia wm Tirumala Devi 
aa already related above* 

His udministralive improicmmis ,—He systematized the organiza¬ 
tion of the empire, which was divided into a number of ptoviDces each 
under a local governor, who was responsible for its administration^ paid 


* for^iin £mpirfi hj Robert Sewclh Mwiu ScimufiL«jhfliQ d£ Co. Loedon. 
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from its KiFentifta a certain fixed anmmi contribution to the royal ex- 
choquer, kept np a fixofi nunii^r of troops rewly for immediate service 
on behalf of the kinij, and retaineil for hin own \m aueh revenuea aa co- 
mnined after satisfying thcBC conditions. He was thus enabied to 
raise the enormous annies which ho led against Ills enemies and to erect 
a number of costly buildings in his capital, 

Ilh patromffe of Itteralure.—lit! greatly encouraged literature and 
gathered about his court the best poets of his time. Ho was himself 
a poet, eorapoaiug in Sanskrit and Telngn. None of his Sanskrit works 
has survived, but a Toliigu poem of hia called AmiiklJtatnalt/ada or FwAnu 
Chitfijfdfmu ia pronounced by competent authority to be an excellent 
production. Untd Krishna Deva's time, Teliigu poetry had been 
confined to versions in that language of the classical Sanskrit works, 
such as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, but thenceforth original 
poems began to be composed. The originator of this adTOUco was 
AHosini Peddana, the chief of the poets at Krishiia Deva*a court and to 
tills day one of the moat popular and beat known of TeUtgu poets. 

Hit MiUtanj etpedUwmi to Mgsore awl ihe East Co(ts« —Krlfllipa 
Deva’a victories iu war were no less renowned tlian hb trimnplia in peace. 
Soon after his accession he reduced to order a refractory v’assal in Jlysoro, 
capturing the two strong fortressea of Sivasamudram and Seringa- 
pataro, both built on islands in the middle of the Kaveii river. In 
1513 he inarched against the lull fortress ot Udayagiri in the N^cUore 
district, then under the king of Orissa, captured it and brought from 
it the of Kri^hpa which was set up in the Krishna temple in his 

capital.* In 1515 he took KoudavTdu in the Guntur district and Konda- 
palle in the Kbtna district, two very strong hill fortresses, and Rajah- 
mnudiy in the Godavari dbtrict. He thus consolidated his possessions 
on the cast co^t of the Presidency. 

His capture of Eaichiir aud the, Doiib.—ln 1530 came off the strugglo 
about Raichur. the fortress in the debatable land which for nearly two 
centuries had been the subject of dbputo between his predecessors and 
their □.orthem neightours. It belonged at this time to Kri-shpa Deva 
and Ismail idil Shah, tho king of Bijapur marched agauist him to recover 
its possession, .\ccording to Fernslo Xunia, the second of the two Portu¬ 
guese chronidets whoso nanativea Mr. Sewell lias brought to light. 


« Thii h dvit in tti« Mubquui. 
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the Army KrishpA Deva took w^ith liim. iitim1>ered ns many as 
men with 5150 elephants, and advanced in eleven great diybiDnSp Ismad 
began n regtilar siege of Kaichur with 140,000 lioTBe and foot. A tre¬ 
mendous battle took place between Eaichur and the Ki-stnn river. 
Krifthya Deva opened the engagement by a frontal nttaek in maased 
formation and drove in the Bijapur centre, but the enemy directed a 
devastating fire upon the Hindus from guns which had been held in 
reserve in tlio rear and following up their advantage with a eavati^' 
charge routed them and pursued them for a mile and ^ half. Krishoa 
Deva* however, in person tallied and led forward hU second line and fell 
upon the Atns^almana with such impetuosity that he drove them right 
back into the river, where immenise slaughter took place. He then 
crossed the river and attacked the camp of Ismail Adil Shah, who barely 
escaped with hia life. The result of the action was decisive and Isinan 
never again attacked the Vijayanagar territorica while Krislma Deva 
was alive* Krishi;ia Dova returned victorious from the battle and his 
occupation of the Doiib and Fort of Kaicliur^ was hereafter uiicon4;e;stefL 
Ilia succesBSi here was in no aniall measure due to the marksmanflhip of 
some Portuguese mercenaries, who with their arquebuses picked of 
the defenders on the walls and ao enabled the besiegers to approach 
close to the Hues of fortification and breach them. The great l]attle 
and siege are most mddly described by Ximia* wlig appears to liave 
i)eeti himself present at both* 

// w h^uf^hi^ iimitneni of the A!UMalmam—Kfmh^ Deva was unduly 
uplLfteti by his aucceasos. He despatched haughty and irritating rephes 
to the other Muhammadan kings of the Deccan who sent envoys to 
him* and to Ismail Adil Shah^e ambassador bo gave answer that if tlio 
king would come and km lus foot, his lands and fortre^is woidd ho res¬ 
tored to him. This overhearing behaviour waa the first item m the long 
list of iiiSiiUs and htimiliatjons received at the hands of the rulem of 
Vijayanagiir which eventually induced tho lluhammsdan kings of the 
Deccan to forget the^ir own differences in order to unite and crush their 
ooremon enemy. 

li^rja, AM. JofJ,—Krishpa Deva Raya died In 1530 

and was succeeded by A€h}^ita, hia half-brother. Achyuta was a weak 
[^rinee and withal a tyrant. He alienated his best friends by lib violent 
despotism and his conduct and mode of government ruined the Hindu 
cause in Southern India and opened the country to the invader, though 
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ho himself did not livo to stec the oiid. Ismail Adil Shah of Bijilpur 
speedily took up Ilia iiiossiii:iu and attacked Mudhal and Eaicii^r and 
captured them. 

Bijdpuf kifitg vmls About IDaB, however, Ismalirp 

siiocessor, Ibrahim Adil Shah came to VijavAuagat itself and was re¬ 
ceived in friendly fashion by Aobyiita. How this came about is not cleftr, 
FcfL'shta says that the Vijayauagar nobles were driven by Achyut4V*s 
tjTftunies into open revolt and that the king aetmlly had to send for 
his hereditary foe from BLjapur to protiect him, promiiung in retnni 
to doclaro Vijayanagar tributary to Bijapur. The nobles, more patriotic 
than their king^ prayed Achyuta to dismiss Ibrahim, promising obe¬ 
dience if only he were removed* Achyuta oveutually gave Ibrahim 
some two millions sterling and he returned to Ms own country. The 
whole episode is most extraordinary. 

The three &rcrfA^« —Immediately after Ibrahim had retired the rebel¬ 
lious nobles reasserted their infiuDace and Achyuta was thenceforth 
king in little but name. The chief of t he rccakitraut^ were three brothera 
named Eama Raja, Tirumab and Verilcatadri. The two first liad 
married daughters of Krishcia Deva. Rama Raja was the most pro¬ 
minent of the three and Ferishta indeed speaks of him henceforth as if , 
he were iu famt king of Vijayanagar* 

S<iddHm nomiaiitltf Kuig^ AM. U42-1572 .—Achyuta died in 1542 
and was uominatly succeeded by Sadaiiva^ w-ho was |ierhsps hia nephevr* 
The new ruler was, however, kept under restraint the whole of his life 
and all real power lay in the hands of the three brothers already men¬ 
tioned, though they professed allegiance to the nominal king. 

Rdwa dealings mth (he Miiesalmam^ —Rama Rsljn did much 

to repair the blunders of Achy\itu and rehabilitate the prestige of 
VJja^'anagar. His favourite method seems to have been to play oil 
one of the Siuhammadan kings against another so as to keep them from 
uniting. In 1557, the Bijapur idiig w^eot in person to Vijayanagar 
with the hope of establishing a lasting friendship with Rama Raja, but 
the latter treated lum with such acfint respect that the effect of the visit 
was rather to estrange the two thaa britig them together. In the 
next year, however, they combined against the kmg of Ahmadnagar 
and between, them ravaged the whole of his dominions. " The infidels 
of Vijayanagar/" says Ferishtn, “ left no cruelty unpractised. They 
insulted the honour of the Mussulman women, destroyed the mos^iues^ 
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Jintl did not even re^ipect tlic Sfurred Koran.” Tlieir bcliAvionr iii’ 
fiiriat'ed their fricnrla no lessj than their enemiea anfl made one more item 
in tile long account adiich tlic 3Tu1taniiniidnna already Imd agninat them. 
Shortly uftorwards .Vhniadnagar anti Golkamla combiiiettl to attack 
Bfjapiir, whoue king again applied to Rama Rujii for help. A battle 
ensucti but the Golkonda king deserted Ahiaadiiugar, who was thcil 
driven by the three allies into his capital. The IlinduH again com^ 
mitted all manner of cacoaa, “ burning anil mKlng buildinga,” says 
herishta, putting up their horses iu. the mosque and performing t-heir 
idolatrous worship in the holy places lUma Raja’s behaviour to the 
SIuMsalmaiia was more insufferable than ever. “ Ixwkmg on the Islam 
i^ultans as of little consequence, lie refused proper honours to their 
ambassadors. VfTicn he admitted them to his presence, he did not 
suffer them to sit, and treated them with the most contemptuous 
reserve and haughtiness. He made them attend when in public in 
his train on foot, not allowiiig them to mount until he gave orders.” 
He moreover dc'tpatched large arniiCT to the frontiers of Golkonda and 
Bijapur. 

Tiie Muftamtnadam combine nyuifist Fijii^yuna^r.—The Mnham- 
rnadan kings could at length no longer brook his arrogance and sinking 
their own snimoaitice they formed “ a general league of the faithful 
Bgainat him." On Christmas Day 1564, they began their united 
advance southward and halted near the town and fortress of Talikota, 
25 miles north of the Kistna river. Rama Raja despatched his hiotbcr 
Timmala with 20,000 horse, 100,000 foot and 500 clophiuits to block 
the passage of the river, then sent ol! his other brother Venkaadri 
with another large force, and finally marched in person to the point of 
attack with the whole remaining power of the Vijaynnagar empire. 
Hi.*i total force is said to have numljcrcd 600,000 foot and 100,000 horse, 
The Hindus had fortified their side of the ford opposite the enemy’s 
camp, but the latter drew them off by pretending to attempt another 
passage, and then returning suddenly to the original fortl crossed it 
njiopiMjscd. They then matched south towards Rama Raja’s camp. 

The baltle oj Talikota, A. D. im.—ih the 2Snl January 1565 the 
great battle of Tfilikota’ (as it was called), one of the most dccisivo battles 


* cbroniGaiA and trfidtion awrt that t\w lUlaalK^nc of the battio wu TtHh 
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in all Strath Indian history, tkos fought. All the available foioea on 
cither side took part in it. Rama Raja, though over ninety years of 
age, commanded the Vijayaiiagar centre and bis brothers Tiriimala 
and VeiikatadTi led, respectively, the left and right diviaioiis. The 
Muhammadana awaited the attack with their artillery m the centre, 
opposite Rama Raja’s division. This consisted of six hundred pieces 
of ordnance disposed in three lines, the heavy artiUery in front, then the 
smaller pioecs, and in the rear light swivel guns. Masking all these 
wore two thousand archers. These latter kept up a heavy fire as the 
enemy Jitlvanccd and then ialling rapidly back allowetl the massed 
hatteriefl to open fire. Their cHect waa muiderona and decisive, aiul 
t!ie Hindus retreated in clhiorflcr. On the flanks tlicy had, however, 
been more siiccessliil and liad driven back the Mnssalmanfi, anti the 
centre rallied for a eba^o upon the guns. At first their onslaught seem- 
od to prevail, but the Mussalmans’ heavy guns, loaded with hags of 
copper coin, were fired into them at close quartern, 5,000 of them fell 
and the Mussalman davalry charged through the intervaU of the puna 
and cut their way straight tlirough the disorganiml masses of the ntiemy 
up to wlii^re Raitia Raju pens ted. 

Rama Raja had at first aupriutended operations from a UMot. 
Ijitet, thinking to eaoourage his men, he seated himself on a “ rich 
tlirone set u-ith jewels, under a canopy of crimson velvet cmbroulcred 
with gold and adoraed with fringes of pearls,” from whence ho distri¬ 
buted money, gold and jewels to those of his follow era who acquitted 
themselves well Later again, he returned to his Utter and it w^ at 
this moment that the MiiBsalmans’ cavalry charged up to his position. 
One of the enemy’s elephants stamijedcd towarrls him, hia liearcrs dropp- 
efl him and flctl, and before he could mount a horse he was taken prwoiicr. 
He was taken l«?foie the king of Aluuadnagar, who immediately had 
his head cut off and raised on a long spear so that the Hindu troops 
m\^ht see it. 

This disaster caiified an instant panic among the Vijayan^ar forces 
and tlwy broke and flcil. ” They were piirtmed," says Fenslita, by 
the allies with such Sitecesafnl slaughter that the river whicli ran near 
the field was dyed red with their blood. It is computed on the Iwit 
antlmrities that almvc lOO.titlO infidels were slain in fight and during the 
puntiiit,' ^ 
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Their panic waa ao great that they ramie no attempt to taUy on a 
fresh pOBitioii or even to defend the bilk and approaches round about 
their capital. Venktitadri had been skin and of the three brothers 
Tinmuila alono remained. He- hastily retiirued to Vijayaaagar and fled 
tlience with the puppet king Sada.^iva to the hill fort of Peiiukonijii in 
the .\naiitapiit liktriet, tafcbig with him a few followers juid a convoy 
of m elephants Imltm with treasure in gold, diamnink and precious 
stones valued at nioie than ifiO mi I lions sterling and iflso the stato insig¬ 
nia and the celebrated jewelled throne, 

l>es«rted by their king and the conunandant of their troops, the 
people of the capital made no eflort to defend themselves and the very 
next day the city was looted by hordes of wandering gipsies—Umbadia 
and the like, tin the third day the victorioiie SInhamnuidam arrived 
and for five montle, “with fire and sword, with crowbars and axes/' 
to finote rilr, Sewell, “A Etitpire" j>. •m, "they carried 

on day after day their work of destruction. Never perhaps ii. the his¬ 
tory of the world has a,ieh havoc been wrought, and wrought so siuklen- 
ly. on so aplondid a dty ; totaling with a wealthy and iiuiustrioiis popii- 
Ifltion in the full plenitude of prosiwrity one day, and on the next seked, 
iJillageil, and reduced to ruins, amid sc«m‘.s of savage n^assaem and 
horrors beggaring description.” 

Two years later. Ckesaro Federici. an Italian traveller, visited tho 
place and wvoto of it tlmt “ the houses stand still but emptie. and there 
/ 10 dweUing m them nothing, as is reported, but Tygms and other wild 
beasts. Thus vijayanagar as a city was blotted out, and has never 
mnee been inhabited by any but the few cultivators who still till the 
fields which wmd about among its deserted streets and temples. 

On the fall of the capital, anarchy followed throughout the domi¬ 
nions of the empire. Sadasiva and Tiriunala kept up a certain state 
at Pennkondu, hut the nobles for tiie most part threw off their alle¬ 
giance to them and proelaimed tliemselves independent. 

In 1572 Tiruiuala deposed Sadosiva and acised the throne for hira- 
self. A few years lator he was forced to fly to Chandnigiri in the Cliittoor 
district, and it was there that one of Ida ilescendanta In ld3<> granted 
to Francis Day the land on which Fort .Saint fleorge in Madras now 
stands. The eiiating representative of the family h the Raja of Inc- 
gundi, a place in tho Nkam's Dominions nearly opposite to Hampi. 
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Of aill the accounts of Viiayainflgar m tbe height of its power, that 
of Domiugos Faes, wJiich Mr, Sewell haa given ne in Iub history of tide 
F<>rffo(ten EmpiTc^'' ia the most vivid aod pietiirefiquc. Space will 
not admit of tbe reproduction of hia dejicfiption here amd to curtail it ia 
to ruin it. Tbe reader ivbo desires a pktnirc of tbe Vijayanagar of those 
days should pontiie story as it stands in Mr. SewclFs work. 


RELrGIQN, 

From the aTchiteetural style of a few of the smaller stone 
temples sitiiate<l on ITemakilt^iii, the hill innaiediately to the south 
of the great Piim|wi[jati temple at Hanq>i [see tlie Map}, it would appear 
that the Jains were in ot!iuipation of this site long before tho founding of 
^'ijayanagar by the Hindus in the fourteenth century* We also learn 
from the inaeriptioEtB, aa nlrs^ady mentioned aliovn, that in the reign of 
BukkEi llaya^ alt early as 1368, the king brought alioiit a reconciliation 
l>et\veen the Jainaand the VaisbnavE^, as the latter had lw>cii |;iersetiit- 
ing the fornierp Tbe fact that Etikka Kaya ordauicd that they shouhl 
each pursue their own religious praetiecs with equal freeilnm,^' tern Ik tn 
sliow that the Jains at that iktiwI were an iniportant and influcMitial 
community. The ruins ol their temples at Hainpi and alwo thoKi^ sc atter- 
ed throughout the Bellaiy’ district show how widely the Jaina faith 
mnst formerly have prevailed. Even to-day, a few Jains c 5 ccur in the 
district hut their numWrs are very small and their influence upon the 
leligiouK life of the district is now a negligible quantity. A iU’serip' 
tion of the Jain temples at Hampi will bo found in Part U, 

liindimmi —The oldest and most sacred Hindu temple at Hampi 
is the Pampapati temple alreacly mentioned above* Iti erec-ting Hindu 
temples in early times p it was ^ot an iincommon practice of the Brah- 
manSj when possihlo, to select a site on, or adjacent to, some former 
sacred spot of the Buddhists or the Jams which had iilrcady acquired a 
conaidcirable reputation for sanctity. It is posflible tliat the Jains had 
a temple on tliis site long before the founding of the Idugdom of Vija- 
vanagat in 1336, and that they were driven from it by the Hindiis wliicli 
led to tho reconciliation of the two sects in 1368* mentioned above. 

Tho Pampapati temple, as it stands to-day, is a colliK^tion of biuhl' 
ings erected at different periods. T]ie little shrine to Bhnvani^vaif, 
for mstance, is built in the Chainkv^aii style of ahoiit the eleventh or 
iwelftli century—that is, it belongs to a perio*! auterior to the founding 
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of Vijajana^i-^ W® know fmm the inwriprions that although the Vija- 
yana^or king^i built lonumcnible templi^ss in honour of the great Ilindn 
deities Siva and ViehijUt they retained Virupak&ha (a form of Siva) 

their family, or tntelaiy% god. and it seems certain that the 
temple wliieh they built^ or other wise aequired at Ifampi in was 

dedicated to this particnlar deity. Even now the Pannpapati temple is 
also ImowTi by the name of Virhpaksha. The word Pampa ia usually 
said to have been the ancient and Puranw name of the rivet Tiins^- 
bhiKlra, on the sonthern bank of which the temple in qiiei^tion stands. 
The local historiana, however, favour another version which ^lys that 
Pampa was a daughter of Brahma who was wont to bring fniit and 
flowera to the holy who in olden times lived on Ilemakijtara. 

Ideasi^l with her faitliful service they asked her to name a boon in rxdnrn. 
Shoreplieil that she wishetl to wet! Virupaksha, Taught by the Rwhi^i^ 
she did such penance that Virnpaksha looked with favour upon her, 
espoused hoTj and took the name of Pampapati or lord of Pampa, undiT 
which, aufl also under the nanie of VirOpafcshar hc: is still worslnp|H*d 
ifi this temple. 

Wluchever version is preferrcfb the fact remains that the word 
Pampa has given the vitlago and the niin.s the name by which thev^ 
arc now known. For Hampe (os it should properly Im spedt) is a eomip- 
tion of Pampa^ the initial P of the old Canaro&e changing^ ns it often 
does, into H. 

Tren itid Serpetii W{^ithip. —A very popular form of religion^ and 
one which prevailed particuijirly during the Vijayanagar perioth wna 
tlie worship of trees and snnke.s, and it is possible that Mrilpakshf, was 
mainly worshipped in this connection. In his original formi Vinl- 
IiTiksha was reganled as the l ord of the Mgas {Pk^rpents}, the ml king 
who riiletl over the western qui¥rter+ In the old Rnddhist legends^ the 
Jfagos are fabled to reside under the Trikiita rocks supporting Mount 
Alcru. and also in the waters of spriuji^^ lakes and rivers^ watcliing 
over great treasures^ causing rain, certaiii nialiMlies, anil baviug the 
power of hewtowing offspring on women desiring children. Tt is in thia 
last tsfinrict'tioii that the worship of tlic seems to havo hH>eii most 
popular in early times and also at the present day. 

Tt ia the S^aga or hooiled cobra alorie tliat is sacred, and he is goiierally 
worshipiieil on the Kngnla chavati, or the fourth day of the hright 
fortnight in the oioiith of j^ruvaria (July—August), when women fast 
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ond pour milk over tbo tiaffahth (sniikt-Btoiusa) or over ant-hills in which 
tobnifl ure believed to leside. This day is reserved os a greiit festival 
iiud the usual form of serpent worship at the present Jay, ia tho vow 
taken by childless wives to iustol a rtJyafvif (suake-stoue) tta{fapraliililfi5 
if they are blessed with offspring,, Tlie ceremony consists in having the 
llgurc ol a cobra carved upon a snuill stone slab, placing it in water for 
six months, “giving it life" by reciting mrtnfras 

and otlier ceremonies over it, and then setting it np under a sacred pipal 
nr margosii tree, or for prcferencft, under the shade of a pipal tree that 
has been " married " to a margosa tree. These two trees arc ofUsii 
planted together " married " as the saying goes~on a tuiBffll platform 
and worsh ipj>L‘d by Brahiinins and other high Ciistcs, 

To what extent, if any, the Vijayanagar kings fcgardcJ V^irupakshn 
ill his ijrigiind form as Lord of the Nagas, wc do not know but soiiio of 
the existing monuments at Mjayanagar supply abundant evidence tliat 
their woimndolk at least, were mainly Naga womhippers. These 
women uot only set up nagakats (anake-stones) in tho temples whhdi 
tliey attended, but they bad a regular typo of Nwga goddess wlikli 
they worahippeil. In tlic uorth-east comer of the so-called Underground 
tcmide, the visitor to Ilampi will find a great number of nSgakah act 
up tliere by women who iulfiUeti their vows to the Naga who was siip- 
jHisrel to reside in this particular temple [ace Fig, 7], On the verandah 
of tho Travellers’ Real house at KauaalSpur, may be seen a carved stone 
image of a female Naga or Niigt [see Fig. S'), The style of the latter is 
different to the oreliimry tiaffakdh. The floriated aureola above the 
figure’s liesMl, the two female attendants, and tho fact that the Magf 
is carved on n p7/Ati or pedestol, clearly indicates that it represents inx 
image specially dcsigneii as an object of worship and not as a mere 
Tliis image appears to represent a veritabUs queen motber of 
Nagas, and just the type of figure the Hindu sculptor might be expcctol 
to create if he were called upon to exceiito an image represcuting the 
consort ql Virflpaksha in his orifpnal form as Lonl of the Nagas. *4n- 
other image of the same kind, only much inferior In workmanship, 
may be seen set up in the Tillage of Kamalupur with the fallen walls of 
the tempk tliat once enshrined it clustering about its base [see Fig. % 
Ko doubt, this little shrine was wrecked by the Muliflmmjwians who 
also appear to have had a hand in mutilating the large Mtgl now on the 
veruudab of the TraveUers’ Rcsthouao. Tlie latter image waa found 
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near the Rama temple and rcrooved to tlae ResthorBo fur 

safety. 



Tree imd serpent worship is reapuiinible for many decorative wa- 
hUim in Indian art, such as five and ^^even-beaded st^rpenti^t dosi^a 
representing interlaced serpents resembling wicker-work^ aiul repre- 
aentatiniis of sacred trees aiiid flowers. Biis-relief sculptures depicting 
Krblioa killmg a large serpent by cni^liing its Inrad witb liis liccl; the 
iiaino god playiiig on Lis flute protected horn the sun ur riuii^ by n huge 


Fra. Cwovr m ^Iqaiulb in the Undilhcieouifii Tkjii'Lk. 
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many-ticaded cobra and several other scenes in which the serpent is 
introduced, may be observed carved upon the walls ami pillara of many 
of the larger temples at Hampi. 


The CalL of — In early times, as the worship of Yiishou sintad 

und absorbed many minor Cults, it developed thence the idea ol avaiatai 


Pio. n.—nwivKD Xlal Sanyo at KraAtln’R. 
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(UtcmllY * descent t.e-, incarORtions of a lar|:«*T oi sinaUci: 

„„i„taii. tke oriCT ot ''™' ._ 

Tk! ol Vi.l.i,a most popol» io nodon. Hmdmsm . 

(1) TW FM. ttWcl, saved ft..m tho dslogs Moou, the pomot ol 

m stood m th. “Ooeoo ol Milk ” m»l s>'^ 

^„L 00 iu Umk Mooot Mmokto. oith «h,el. «- ^ 
Imd demon, chniomi tkc OOMO ood tlmneo dm. certmo 
inythologiciil trtasuics. 

(;j) The Jlottr. whieh destfoyed a demPti and i!aiM.-d 
mcracd earth fiom tl«o sek\. 

(.,) Tim J/oo-Koo, .kink «.»! •!» 1*“ 

.lovio.. Us etliel Wlmr tko dioooo Hion>Jok»i«po. 

(51 Tbo Dmm/, «1» «“ 

of the tbTM worlds. . 

(5) Poroio Jffism, tk. ““ 

CJUitC. 

(7) Rilma or Rutmokitidro^ 

(9) ImZ. in order to hire the impious t» dci^tructiou by the 

Bopbistrie* of Biwldhism. 

(It.) Haiti, on kicnmlWo y.t to some, m .vhek 

oppeot on o .Uto liocm vdtl. o dntoT. s«otd. to testoro tto 

order of rightoousucss. 

Scololoml rvpm»n.t..tiom. ot oil o( «.»« incotnolions moy bo meo 
„,rjCotk.;«-yooodokooo^^^^ 

'’'“ni! i.t.W of ;M,«.-Tlds otytU «os one ot the i^iy 

the coonooriog V.i.hoovo okomh, o.,d ... ...ly tU, ‘kjo U • 

omot epic, the KSindyopo, omrilmd to the poet 1 otooh.* Th.^ 

JOM .mmtte the both ot Rhnm ot Biunsehondro (emtot^ytog Imll the 
divine emenee), »od of Us holfhtothets, BhomU 
Settoehm., on ot them sons ot King D.*n.the ot Aymlhyo (near the 
modem Foimhod); bo. io his eetly youth E imo boot the peodereo 

• The m..*o. .1 tbs pee« ». m-P-ot shsd “» «.. I». I* U. 1.1- »»" 

nmd c^pahiUmL 
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bow of King Jjiiuika of Videha (Mithila), and won as prfae Jaiiaka's 
lo^'aljr daughter SM as hia bridu; liow Rrima, uxilod by his father, 
dwelt with Sita and Lakskmoija in the forest, whence Stto was carried 
ort l>y the demon king RAvana to Lanka (Ceylon); how llama, aided 
by the boats of the monkey-king, invaded. Isifika destroyed RAvat^a 
and Ids armies and brought back STta to AyodbyA, where ho was crown¬ 
ed tis king; how Kama, moved Vy foolish gossip o£ hb people, sent 
Sita away to the hcimitago of V^almlki, whore she bore hb two sons 
Knaa and Lava; and how at length after Teiuiion they wore raised to 
heaven. The story is truly epic, and lias an immense influence over the 
hearts of India, as indeetl it deserves. It ia read in some version in every 
village, and it has been made osjHudidly the Bible of the Hindi-speakbig 
world by the noble imem of TulsI Das {aisteeiitli eentiiry). 

The Kamavaqa is responsible for most of the beautiful lias-rclief 
sculpture adortiiiig tbe walls and pillars of the big Vsishpava temples 
at Hampi. In the Hazara RAmachaLiira temple, the visitor to Hampi 
will Hud all the leading incidents in this great epic illustrated in stone. 

The ej These art no less impe-rtant hi Vaishpnva 

worship than the story of Bania. The chief literary soureiM are the 
MtilMhkaruUi with its ui*iHsndix the ] lurlvarinsa, tho Hneharutm, and 
the Uhagavatii Biimpa. 

Tlie MahaldiArata is a gigantic collection which liegaii about iHHi 
B.C., as an epic iwciii commemorating tho wars of tho BhriTatiW (for 
whom afterwards the PAudavus were substituted) and the Kauravaa; 
but this original form Las been recast and expanded by additions of 
almost every conceivable kind of matter. In the ohler parts of the 
poem Kfiah^ figun^s simply as a demi-god ami king \ but in tbe later 
^jortions he is repreaented as the fidl incarnation of Vish!ju, cs[jecLdly 
in the Bhagavod-gita, tlio most i>owcrful uud popular exposition of this 
aspect of tbe cult. 

According to the legend, Krishtia (so calloil from his black or bliai 
skin) was born iis the son of Vasudeva, and was eavetl from the munler- 
0118 hands of Kaiiisa, king of JIathmA, by his father, who gave liim 
into the chmwe of tho herdsman, Niiiida. Krishna spent his ctiddhoiHl 
and youth as a shepherd in Vraja (in Muttra distriiit) about Vrmdu- 
vana ; and around this period of hia life, especially around bis amours 
with Riidlia and the Gopis or herds-women, a cycle of briUiaiitly seusu- 
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oiia mytls hM e-tkexd. '‘.TtUj- ii. th. 5i.,l»l.l.5™t4.; 

tlw most popnlm lecotd ol thorn is the Bhigivato Pomtut. 

Like the Kimaj-ow ‘I" ilahaMdiata has peally in»™~eed the 
ottamoatatioa of the tomples at Uotopi. Krislita aa a boy v^yjOS -» 

heel 1 the same Batlsttaling the hatter; also Kpahaa atealuiB the elotht. 

of tho Gopl. a-hilo they »ero bating and a host of other soenea f-oa. tl« 
legeads of thi. popahtr deity, trill b= te“'l 
uaoo the aaU. aod liillars ol the larger temples. 

n. Coll of .sioo.-miilo Vedroa it the Preierver, the loving guaalam 
ot all hie ttoatnrea aiahhit tho coaaelwa change ol coatnie life, hiva, 
the ttadra of tho Vialaa, represents the oarliert and nn.vei^l noprea- 
Sion of Xat.no upon mcn-th. impreaaion of oadloar and pitiless otongit 
He is the deitoyer mid rehailder of various forms of Ida ; l«i ha. oha^ 
of tho wholo cirelo of animated ureation, the meeasant miiml ai n 
and death in vrhich .11 X.tnro eternally revoW His 
indicaleil by eymboh emblematic ol doatl. and of men s dean* be 
preeides over lb. ebb and go* ol mioliont eaistcnec. In Siva ,e la.™ 
L eondoasation ..1 tlai ta-o primonlial aveaeies, the striving to Uv. ^ 
tlio foieea tlial kill. He orbibha by Ullage.. embU-ins, and “"rh ' 

eatviog. the *We .«».« .»>> T 

ol the altomato trimnpb of life ami death, biva ferimioim .me) a, 

lh.ha.leva (great god) is in esaeimc tho same as tho " “ ^ 

god ol tho trild monntainm Phnee and WrihlL., he daelb a.tl hi. 
Ll. ParvaK in the heart ol Hinnilaya, attended by goUm hniuis. 
olten ann.Ul wild mvelty. To e)-mliolir. the raprodnetivo eh^gea m 
Xatime. he hm. tor token tlm (if»a (seo Fig. 10], «r male organ ol ennon. 
tie,,; and at lonl af tke spirits of the . W he lumats g,.wo,,..ls weanag 
ga,loads ol serpent, and a neeklaee ot skalls. In » some-rhat m.l.h,r 
Lpeut, he a,.pear. aaa !w: or mwetie samt huned m iadh,...m.l nivamt 
hW of tho Hiodn asoetie. who »iek by .nor,.l,eat.o.ei .....1 a admrtam 
of thought to attiun supenmtmml power, ami limd muon at the sard 

with the Absolute Spirit. * „f 

Bat horror imd oven grrtm»l«eness ol iep.e« nt..t».n .lo not preiimt 
an Indian god trom wirming intenar penmnel love .ml .le«d.o.. ram hm 
worahipimre. A. Yiehon in hi. hideona lonn ol AorerimJa (^. Mm.- 
lion inei.rin.lion), m. Siva in all his legendary nglmese-nakesl, Uo. ol 
Ihr^t and red ol dcin, or Uvid wink tbree.eyed. hesmeamd withaekos 
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ot ™»Juna-i» olte» !"»«*«'• >■? 

•ttribulM or aiflMiK mnutos" , . , 

ot iriifow Borninj.—The poup ol «ii<i niomoci* . 

Fi,,. 11 , MO 00 tl« .iJo ol .ho ««. .o,J U, oiop 

p»*io. o. or ‘h. I."™"*."' “ 
hot ho.,-. w„ o :.::toii 

kilt It sivnui to lift VO been more acm ciy re\ i _ 

0.0;-i 

uC.“"i«.'.l»“oroido«whoto»..oi..«l «*:■'»»» 

‘ . j. o-i I ntl Kutthaiif] in tlm nianner akoifn hfW' I'Jg- ’i- 

of nH^morittl « genfrfaUy kno<m a* n « ^^Tonounl 

i„ sooW™ !»ih|. thoy "IpTr.' —.To 

f,.„.lo, ohioh. .0.1 oohw ol ^ ^ „o,no,Uh, 

totUo nr kilM »i —o >■"" - ^ ^ , „„.oj,p,,| o,B. 

,„„,o„t, «.» «. op “““'y “o, pton. .ntl- 
anil tlifiso nw known ^ rdgturJd with a pointoil pill»T or pfist, from 

mom, 00.1.» It o%- t 

TlTT; .Z th.™,. 00.1 •»««■«•'. Thh i. -ho. b »lM.rl .O 

pmcml net ^ I mven nmi sind 

r T-a.c<nnpanio.l with clalK>mt. 

bind. . f-rttimtolT tlwT few Hampi nm not in- 

"'TTCIt wo f«l «.i™ that they wero erected in l-anoiiT «f 

of rank and distinction. In the lower pam-bp we bivc a cm. a 
of rank a _ 

flciilptuTw repre - committed khTi on hia 

Cr are depicU.1 with th. right ana and hand 

clijatli. rtijoTi? In “ rti!prfl5*enta- 

™*'‘;". ” “T—p—1.1 -0.10 hp.".«' 

■ Tthat the dciiartcl licro waft a wnrHliippCT ftl Siva- »!« 

i f Mio MroJW the lioaband mid wife are <lepirti.od acatd^ togellter 
Tbre^hc iHS«.itar’*mddcmft of the ^iviU. lalth. Whibt in anath« 
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tvmial the hero in shown niftking offerinfs of garknas of floweis to the 
Ahova the topmost panel are usiuJly carved roprosentationa of 
the sun and moon, denoting that tko testimony of the stone wiU last 
for ever. The so(T memorial, illustrated in Fig. 1% is situated in front 
of tlie fiooilled Jaina temple on the Imuk of the river, halfway between 
Jlainpi and tlio Vitthola temple. TLc lower panel representa the hero 
aiul hiH two wives who comuiittod sail on his death. To the left is the 
hem-a .-lepliant in charge of an attendant. This appears to have Ikmiu 
iiifUided hr the Bcdptor merely to show that the hero was a i«mon of 
rank, in the some muTiimr as they often i>ort.ray a horse or on imihmlla 
of atute. In the top panel, the hero and his two wives are ahowu M 
having Arrived in VialiDu’a abode of bliss and stand before the sacred 
coneirtshell) ami rhakmm (wheel or discus), omhloms of Vishyu which 
are shown as being iwlortnJ by llamiiiiSn and tlariiOa (vehicle of Vbhyn) 


The following inierostiiig account of an perfornuHl lu Vijavtinagar 
ill lh« sixteenth onutiiry is taken from the ” Chroiiide of Fernao Xtini^,- 
piibli-died ill .Mr. Seweira “ Forgottou Empire The women have 
the luLstom of burning themselves when tlieir hiuibaiuls die, and hold 
it nil honour to do so. Mlien. therefore, their Inisbands die they mourn 
with their relations ami those of their husbands, hut they hold that 
tlic wife who wcejis beyond measure has no desire to go m search of her 
Inisband ; and the mourning finished, their relations speak to them 
mlvising them to bum themselves and not to dishonour their generation. 
After that, it is aaid, they place the dead man on a bed with a canopy 
of branebes and covered with flowers and they put tho woman on the 
laiek of a worthless horse, and she goes after tliem with many jewels 
on her, and ewewd with roses i she carries a mirror in her hand and 
in the other a branch of flowem, and [she goes accompanied by) immy 
kinds III music, and hia relations (go with her) with much pleasure. 
A man goes also plas-ing on a htoaII drum and bn aiugs songs to lier telling 
her that she ia going to join her Jiusband and she answers also in singing 
that so she will do. As soon as she arrives at the place where they 


are alwava burned she units with the musicians till hrr husband ia bnmed, 
whose body they place in a very krge pit that has been made ready 
for it, covered with much firewoml. Before they Ught the fire bis mother 
(sou 1) or nearest relative takes a vessel of water on the head and a 
fire-hr.ind in tho hand, and goes three times round the pit, :uid at each 
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tound a hole m the pot; r™ 1 when these three toonds arc tloee 

hreakB the pot, whkh is smaU, and throws the torch into the pit. Then 
they apply thft fire, and when the body ia burned comes the wife with 
Jill the feasters and washes her fect^ and then a Brahman perfnmts over 
l,er certain ceremonies according to their law; and whoa he has finishcfl 
doine this, she draws off with her own hand all the jewels that she wears, 
anil divides them among her female relatives, and if she has sons she 
cotomends them to her most honoured relatives, men they have 
tJiken off all she hae on, even her goml clothes, they put on her some 
eoinmon yellow cloth-s, and her relatives take her hand and she takes 
a branch in tho other, and goes singing and miming to the pit whom 
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the fire is, aiid thcu luotmts on some steps wMch ara mado high up by 
the pit. Before tiiey do this they go up tliree times round the fire, 
and then she mounts the steps and holds in front of her a mat that 
prevents her from Seeing the fire. They thioi?' into the fire a cloth 
containing rice, and another in which they carry betel leaves, and her 
comb and minor with which she adorned heraclf, saying that all these 
are needed to adorn herself hy her hnsband's side. Finally she takes 
leave of all, and puts a pot of oil on her head, and casta herself into the 
fire w-ith such courage that it is a thing of wonder ; and as soon as she 
throws herself in, the relatives are ready with firewood and quickly cover 
her with it, and after tliis is done they all mlsc loud lamentations. When 
a captain dies, however many wives he lias they all bum themsclvea, 
and when the King dies they do the same.” The above deflcription of 
a .wjfl is BO graphic that wo may feel quite sure that Nuniz oetually 
wilnessed one of tli-esje ghttistly pcrfonnancca* 


^ The spot where these cremations took place was in all probability, 
at Nimb.apuram close to Talaiiga^ta [see the Map] where there is a large 
cinder mound covered over with rank vegetation and trees of consider¬ 
able age. This mound is compose<l of alternate layers of slag-like cinders 
and ashy earth ini.Kcd witli small fragments of calcined bone and there 
is no doubt that it represents the remains of those akui in battle, or 
else the recognisted salt ground of the old city. It will be noticed that 
Ifmiiz states ” at the place where they are always burned,” thus indi¬ 
cating a spot specially set aside for this purpose. He also informs us 
tliat the widow went to the sa/i ground on horseback, so we may presume 
that the sutT took place a mile or two outside the city. The local expla¬ 
nation of the presence of this great mound of cinders at Nimbapuram, 
is that it represents the cremated remains of the great Vali who was 
slain by Bama as related above and the mound is regarded as sacred 
ib consequence. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls and the custom of cremating 
the dead and coating the ashes on the waters of a sacred river or tank 
did not encourage tomb building, The Jfuhammadans ou the other 
baud, who made tomb building such a. special feature of their religion, 
have left us a few monuments of this kind outside the city but they 
are not of much arehitectiiml importance. The best ex-umples are at 
Kiiditantpurnm and are illiistratcil in Fig. fif). 
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C^rCiHony ^—Situated afc a s>bert distanca to the 
south-weiit of the Vitthfila temple [see tte Map] va the ciirioiw monu- 
meiit lUustTfttcd ill ¥i«. 13. Tt \m been named the King’s Balance ’’ 
for the aakc of brevity and convenience^ but its correct name is the 
rJiHp«ritsAd(faM Momimeat, that U, the monument on wliicli the kinga 
on certain special occasions, fiuch as a coronation, the day of a lunar 
or solar cclipisOt a new-moon^ or New Year's Day, perforraed the quaint 
religious ceremony of liaving themselves weighed against their own 




Fio- 13 .—The Bausch^ 
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weight in gold or preeioua istonea which were afterwards diatribnted 
among the Brahimna= 

Supported on two lofty granite pilbrs of olegont appeAranea, ia a 
mas^ivo stone boam or tTaoaotn designed like the waggon-headed roofs 
of the temple gateways or gopumnis. On the underside of the transom 
are caiw'ed three stone rings for the support of the large pair of scales, 
w^liicli Were fiaced to the benni whenever the ceremony was performed. 
The monument faces the eost^ and^ on this side, the base of one of the 
atone pillars is ornamented with a crude sctilptural repreaentation of a 
king and Ilia two wives. Early Ludian and Sinhalese kings followed 
this strange cuatom on tkeix coronation, and the Vijaj^anafar sovereigns^ 
too, as we leam from some of thi&ir inseriptiona, made this gift in accord¬ 
ance with the rules laid do™ m the iastms. One irtsoriptlon records 
that, after the capture of the famous Hill Fort at Ko^d^vidu in the 
Guntur district ou the 23rd June 1515 A.D., K 4 ‘ijsh 4 a Raya, the greatest 
of all the Vijayanagar sovereigns, in the same year, accompimied by 
hia two wives, Chirmadivi-Amma and Timnialiidevi-Amma [see Fig. 
14] who appear to have accompanied bim during Ins military earnpaigns 
visited the temple of ^Imaresvara near DharaiiJkota (the luatoric Bha- 
nyakataka), bestowed there the munificent gifts knoivn as 
do7Hi^ Itaimdhenu^ and Sapktsa^arfi and presented some villages to the 
temple. (A, S. I90S-09, p. 178.) In all probability* the sculptured 
representation of a king and his two queens carved on the! base of the 
pillar mentioned above, is intended to represent Krishna Raya and hia 
two wives referred to in the inscription. Ach}nita-Raya (A,D+ 1530 — 
likl2), who succeeded K^lsh^a Raya was niost profuse in his gifts _to 
temples and Brahmans, (lue inscription, which is regtstercil in the 
.4wn«4i^ Report of the Asaisiiant Superintendent for Epigraphy^ (L899- 
HHK), p. 29) recorrls that on one occasion when Achynta Raya performed 
the Tutupurushadana ceremony, ho weighed himself against pwirls,” 

In the Dnn<tsdg{fm^ an early work of about the eleventh century 
of the Christian era, it is stated ** that the ceremony of 

m^ist be performed on auspicious occasions such as the da}' of 
equinox, aoktices, the end or beginning of a the day of a lunar 

or solar eclipse^ aankranti^ or new-moon.” The places for the cereiooiiy^ 
accc»rding to the same autbofity, “ must Ijo saertKi places of pilgrimage* 
a tempkp a garden, a cow-pen, a house, a forest, or the noigliboiirliooil 
of a river^s bank. The iim^gcs of Brahma^ Siva and Acbyuta ( 
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must lo worshippcfL A goIJoQ figure roprcscntiug Viftiidova must be 
placed in the centre of tlie beam. Four Erii limans, versed severally in 
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the fouj? Vedns, must be p1ace<l in the four different qiiartera, north, 
MMitb, crtst nnci west, Tcspcetively. These will prform fimia to pro- 
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pitiato the lords of the eight regioiiBj the Igokiiprilas, The donor must 
put on uU lik omiLUieate, hold bin MW'onl liud wear lii^ annoutj and ail 
in the scale looking pcaccfiilly at the image of Vasudeva, Afte.^ the 
weighing is over the gold coins are to bo distributed among Brahmans/' 
For^ aa the same authority states* wi&a man must not keep wi Ids 
house tho money thus allotted^ for a long time. He who weighs agamst 
bis own perwn In gold and distributes it among Brahmans will estrleate 
bis forefatbers from ten generations (past and present) and from all 
misery/*' 

A few years agOj the late Maliai^ija of Travancore performed the 
Tul^puriiskadiinu ceremony \ so this quaint old custom still flurvives 
in some parts of Indiuj and no doubt the Brahimna wmild feel sorry 
to see a custorn so advantageona to tbemselvcs disappear. 
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PART IL 

THE BUILDINGS DESCRIBED. 

FORTIFICATIONS AND IRRIGATION WORKS. 

With the exfieption of their vast exteut, their maisiive construetion 
ttiid the iiigciiuity witli wliich the mtmivl advantages of the comitTy 
have been utiliiied, the fortiiicattouii present few pointa of intcreat. 
With the perennial Tungabhadra, onfordable for many miles, oil its 
ntirtlierii boundary and the almost lUiclimbable rocky biUa, luikcd to¬ 
gether by these long linoa of maasivo walls on its other sides, the city 
was a place of great strength in the then conditions of warfare. 

Guttnenys .—The gateways in the waUe are mostly small openings 
spaiuieJ by stone lintels supiiorted from below by corbels in the usual 
Hindu style of construction, but one or two of them are more oniameutal. 
The road which leads north-wards to the ViHhala temple passes midcr 
one of tlieso latter [see Fig. 15J. The remains of the brick and plaster 
turret above this gateway arc built in the Indo-Saracenic style, while 
the lower portion is construetod of stone in the usual Hindu manner, 
bi all probability, the gateway was repaired or improved by aome of the 
Jlubanimsdan soldiers serving as mercenaries under tho Vijayunagai 
kings. Another example of a gateway built in this same style la the 
handsome domed building illustrated m Fig. 16. It is situated at a 
distance of about half a ndle to the north-east of the FattRhhirama 
temple surrounded by ruined fortifications. It faces the cast and appears 
to have been one of tho niaiu entrances on this side of the city, On 
the inner side of tho gateway is a small guard-room oontainiug a large 
image of the monkey deity Hannman. Between this gateway and the 
GS}}iplti Jama temple on the EampH road, situated about four hundred 
yards to the south-east of the latter, is Bhima*s gateway, so caUed because 
it ooutains a large wcU-carved bas-relief image of Bhiina. It also contains 
a large inscribed memorial piUar of some kind, but unfortunately, the 
inscription is no longer legible. It is a handsome gateway ns may 
be seen in Fig. 17, and the only one existing built in this particular 
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Btyk. It b provided with & sallyport and protected ot tbo sides with 
massive walls and is tbe most rtroDgly fortified entrance cjisting at 
Vijayunag^r. 



Fio^ 15 ,— Gateway os tub TALAJUfiATfu RoAtp- 


Originally, the different lines of fortifications extended as far as 
Hospet. Paes dewribing the entrance bto the city from tins end. 
says it was “a verv strong city fortified with walls and towers, and 
the gates at the entrance very strong, with towers at the gates; these 
walb are not like those of other cities, but are made of very strong 
masonry such as would bo found in few other parts, and inside very 
beautiful rows of buildings made after their manner with flat roofs.’ 
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All trace* of these walla at Hospet have diaappe&reh In the 1866 
famine workers on relief were eraployed in tlirowing down mneh of the 
fort wall into the moat wbieh tJien flurromided % tlik bitter linving 
Ijoconie a receptacle for all kuicls of unsavoury Tuhhisli. 

Ifrt^fUion Jl'ortj,—-All the early travellers, wdio viiite^I Vijayanagut 
before it* fall, were struck wdth aatoniehmont at the woTulerfiil irrigation 
ftyatem that prevailed tliroiighout the city. Thus Nnniat relates 
Thifl King (Krlshpa Raya} abo made in hig tmit a lake for water 
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wlikh llo 9 between two very lo% liills. But siiieejtie had in) menus 
in the eoiintry for making it, nor any one wJio could do it, be aent to 
Cloa to nsk tlio (joveruor to 9 t?ud some Portugueue mafKMia, and tlic 
{iovernoT Hcut him Joao della Ponte a great worker in stone, to whom 
the King told how ho wanted the tank buUt. Though It seemed to this 
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man impoflfliblc to be made, nevertbeless he told tbo King be would 
do it and askwl liim to have lime prepared, at wbitL the Koi« laughed 
much, for in bis country wlieu they build a bouae they do not tuidor- 
«t«nd how to use lime. The King eoninmrded to throw down quantities 
of atone and coat dowTi many great rocks into the valley, but every* 
thing fell to pieces, so that all tho ivork done in the day was destroyed 
each night and the Kiug amazed at this, sent to call hia wise men and 
sorcerers and asked them what they thought of tins thing. They told 
him that his idols were not pleased wdtU this work, it being so great 
ami he giving them nothing, and tliat unless he spilled there the blood, 
of men or women or bviffaloes tbo work would never bo finished. So 
the King sent to bring liithor all the men who were Lis prisoners, and 
who deserved death, and ordered them there to be beheaded ; and with 
this the work advanced, lie made a bank across the middle of the 
valley so lofty and wide that it was a crossliow^shot in breadth and 
length, and had large openings (sluices); and below it he put pipes by 
vfhich the water escaped, and when they wish so to do they close these. 
By means of this water they made many improvomenta in the city, 
and many channels by which they irrigated nce-fiokls and gardens, and 
in order that they might improve tlicir lands ho gave the people the 
lands w'hkdt ate irrigated by this water free for nine years, until they 
had made their improveBicnts, so that the revenue already amounts to 
20,00(1 jHirditas. 

Above this tank is a very large ridge all enclosed, and in the middle 
some very strong gates with two towers, one on one side and one on the 
other ; and within ore always posted 1,000 men on guard. For through 
thk gate alt things must enter that come into the two cities, since in 
order to enter tlio city of Eisuaga (Vijayaiiagar) there is no other road 
but this, all other loads meeting there." Mr. Sewell commenting on 
the probable position of this tank states (" ,4 ForgoUett^ Empire^’* pp, 
162—63.)—“ Both Poes and Kuiur mention this lake, and as the former 
actually saw it under construction it may have been bcgim in A.D. 
1520. 1 think that this is the large lake, now dry to bo seen at tho north¬ 
western mouth of the valley entering into the gandur hills south-west 
of Hospet, the huge bank of which has been utULzed for tho couvcyance 
of tho high-road from Hospot to tho southorn taluks. If so, the fact 
of its original failure is interesting to us, because for many years post 
this vast work has been cntiidy useless. Tho description given by 
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Nunia suxotds with the position of thia taut, which wua doubtleaa in¬ 
tended partly for irrigation purposes, and partly for the supply of water 
to the ‘new city,’ Na-alapur,* the King’s favourite residouco, now 
known as Na^nahalli near Hosiiet. The chronider moutionfl the 
existence of lofty ridges on oaoh side, strong gates and towers guarding 
the entrance, and states that this was the principal approach te the 
capital from the southall which data coincide with the position of 
the tank and road in ctucsiion. It is through those gates that the Por- 
tu^mesc traveUers entered Vijayanagar, This view is supported by the 
nccQunt given by Pace. Writing of the approach to Vijayanagar from 
the western coast, and describing the ’ first range,’ i.e.. the first that 
U seen on passing upwards from the plains, ho states that in those hilk 
was the principal entrance from that side. He aUudes te the gates 
and wall, and the city, Sagalapui. constructed by King Krishna. 
Then he writes ‘the King made a tank there.’ doae to 

Hospot at the mouth of two hilk, and in order to do this, ‘ broke down 
a hill.’’ Ho saw iiuiunierable people at work on the tank. Ho con- 
Drnis the storj’ of Nimiz aa to the sixty hnnian beings offered in siicrifice 
to ensure the security of the dam. Both WTiters are therefore desenb- 
iiig the same tank, and taking the chronicles together, I can have no 
doubt as to the soundness of my identification.’ 

Whether this same tank which furnished the water-supply to Nagala- 
pur ako supplied the city of Vija 3 -anagar. k not clear from the deserip- 
tious given by Paes and Kuiuk. If such was the case, then the mean 
water level uf the tank in question must have been at a very’ considerable 
elevation above the plains in order to supply the stone aqueduct and 
existing water channels situated on the high ground near the Tliroiie 
Pbtform The water channels irrigating the low-lying cultivate 
lands on the northern side of the city, derive their supply from a channel 
fttd by tUfi rivfir. 

The Slone , 4 f»«di/c<.-The lofty position of the stone aqueduct, 
shown in Fig. 18, suggests that the water-supply to the buildings in the 
citadel was derived from some tank situated m the higher hilk to the 
north-east of the city, but no such tank exists on this side, so in all 
probability, the water was obtained from a well outside the citadel in 
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the iiBual Indian fashlou hy mcmis of kr^ii kiitlior-bucikets worked by 
1]t]Uo*ck.^3 tiko vTater being ^lOiired into a luiiiiii clianiiel eoznieotcHl with 
branch pipe??. The exiting rcmoiits of the stone channel and ejutiion- 
wrtre pipes show clearly cnoughp that the chief object of this particular 
irrigation eehenie was for the supply of to the few gmiill tanks, 

baths ainl stone trougliB coiinected with the builiimgs in the citadeb 
No attempt was made to supply the whole city with moiiing water 
from this aide of the site. The nortlkeni aide of tlie city was, and still 
is, provided with a continual flow of water carried by the rwruiiti irriga¬ 
tion channel p bnt at no period could the citadel have obtained its water- 
supply direct from the rivor owdng to its greater elevation above the 
tatt 4 ?r. The amount of water required to fill the tanks and baths be¬ 
longing to the State Apartments would no doubt be large, but not 
siifiicicntiy so^ to make the supply by wells and manual labour impossible* 
especially in a city where the cost of lubuur would not be cojuiyered 
so flit as the Kin^^ and his household wt^re coiieerucd. Stoue aquedui-ta 
siinibr iti 4dl to the one shown in Fig. 18 , connected with wells 

and used for irrigation purposes, may still be s<!cii in working order in 
a few ]jlaces in the Madras Presidency. It is probable that the water- 
supply to the citadel was obtained by this meaDs and not by water 
carried in ebannels or pipes from the tank doecribed by Pacs and Nuni^ 
which w^as situated at a distance of at least ten miles from the citadcL 
If ouG follows the stone aqueduct near the Throne Platform in an easterly 
direct ioDp it will be found to lead straight up to the enclosure walla of 
the cibKlcl oil this bide. Mere, will be fouud a daiible line of enclosure 
T,vallRp separated by a deep roadway about 10 yards m width. Appa¬ 
rently the aqueduct was carried over these two walls as it is continued 
on the other side and runs due en^ in the direction of the Chandra* 
^kharti temple. At this pointy one line of the channel appears to run 
towards the Euelosure and also to the Octagonal Bath to the 

north-coat^ and the other runs parallel to the western enclosmo wall of 
the Chandrasekhara temple and thence to a small ruined square maionry 
tower which stands half-way betw'een this temple and the Queen’s 
liitli, From this tow^er, the ehsimel led to the Qiieen^s Bath. To the 
south of this tower, standing alongside of the nMul to Hampi and over- 
hutking tlic ramparts^ is a large mound of earth and ruined masoniy^ 
evidmll3* tlic remains of a lofty platform, or an inclmcd ramp. Standing 
on this mound and facing thp southj a large masonry-lined well will 
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be seen in the field just below the rumparts and within fifty yards of the 
mound. In all probability, the water was raiae<l from this well and 
carried by a chaEind to a small tank or cLsteni at tho foot of the ramparts ^ 
immediately below tbe moimd above. It was then appaneotly raised 
to tho level of the ramp by the usual lueaos of leather-buckets worked 
by bullocks and tbcnco carried aerosa the road by aa aqueduct to a 
masonry built cistorn located on tho top of the tower opposite. At 
this point, tho waier apparently aUovved to descend by meana of a 
closed channel or pipes, into the two main channels mentioned above. 

No wcUs could have been sunk on the high ground to the north 
of the Queen’s Bath, as the ground there is nothing but sheet rock below 
the surface* It was no doubt the presence of the higher level at this 
particular spot which necessitated the channel supplying the citadel 
being led along the lower ground outside the Chandra^khara temple 
so as to avoid this rising ground* Providing the platfomi on the ram¬ 
parts and the wati^r-towqr were of sui^cient elevation, there would have 
been no difficulty in earrj’ing a supply of water by means of a closed 
channel into the citadel in the manner suggested above. 

Larije Slo 7 w Trouffk. — Tins great trough stands in the enclosure in 
front of the large ruined basement of the Kmg'a Audience Hall wdiich 
fac+:*s the north. This open space appears to have been the courtyard 
in which those desiring an audience with tho King waiter! for an inter¬ 
view. The stone trough would be necessary for the supply of water 
to the horses and elephants belonging to anibaiJsador.H, nobles and others, 
seeking an audience with tho King. It is carved out of a single block 
of granite measuring 4H feet in lengthn ^ feet in width, and foot 0 
iiudies in thickness. It is provided wdtli a siujill drainage hoki at one 
end for Rushing out pnrpo$esK Fig. 19 gives one a good idea of its vast 
proportions. 

The Queea^s /inrfj*—This is a sejuare buJlding In the Indo-Saracenic 
style of arehitccturo and is one of the first buildings the visitor meets 
wdth on approaching the buildings in the cita^lel from Kamalrtpnr. 
Outside, it is a particularly plain and uninterciting structure siirrnunfle<l 
by a narrow moat. In the centre of the bnilding is a small tank^ or 
swimming bath. Around tliis is an arched corridor with small projecting 
balconies overlooking tho bath in the centre. Tlie walls and arches 
contain some pretty stucco work hero and there, eimifar in atyle to that 
adomii^g the Lotus Malial in the Zunmia Enclosiiie, the twm biiilrling$ 
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1>eiu;e obviously of the same period. There ia no direct evidence that 
this bnilduig was used as the Queen's Bath, nod it is situated at n 
distance of half a mile from the ^fln5?ia buildings. HowevcFt both 
ornauLantal baths and gardens belonging to the royal Lousebold were 
often situated at a considerable distance from the palnce buildings 
an<l were used os pleasure resorts by the King and the ladiea of the 
Zandtia. 

Odaffit/tal PaialioH.—About a quarter of a mile from the Queen's 
Bath os one proceeds in a uorth-weatcrly direction nlong the main rood 
to 1 bimpi, may bo seen a lai^e eight-sided Ktructure standing by the road- 
sidi'. Like the Queen’s Bath, it is built m the Indo-Sutaceukj style 
and evidently belongs to the same period. It lifts nrcbeil openings 
on all sides and contniiis a little fountain-basin in the centre and a mas- 
aivo atone trough carved out of a single block of atone, which is aaid 
to have been kept full of milk for distribution to the poor during the big 
festivals. The remains of the old earthenware water-pipes which suppli¬ 
ed the little fountaio with water may bo seen close by. The building is 
not of mueb nTchitectiini.1 value but it is of interest and a somewhat 
nneommon structure illustrating how these great Vijaj'anagor princes 
tlmught of their poorer subjects. On the opposite side of the road 
situated in a field may be seen the remains of another stone water chaonel 
with a number of stone slabs on each aide of it provided with plate and 
dish-like depressions carved upon them for the use of pilgrims when 
prepciTbig and taking their food. In this case, the water-supply was, 
in all probability, obtained direct from some well in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This same channel also supplied the building just 
dc9cribcdi 

Oiiagoml Ba(L—Xt si abort to the nottb ©f the Chandm- 

iifJchara temple is a well-buQt cigbt-sided tank with the reittaios ©f a 
little pflVjlioii in the centre and an open pillared corridor with a flat 
Mof nmning all round the batbs Like the Queened Batl^ it appeam 
to have bceo used m a pleasure resort and probably dates froio tlie same 
period i 

Tlicro is also a large luasonri'-lined tank of tbe ububI typo of Xindn 
eoiistruc tinn situated cm the left-Iiaud skleoE the ro;ul as one enters the 
eitadei from Kamalapur^ Tliis is the largest tank in the citadel and 
may have beea used as a swimming bath and for aquatic sports. It 
obtained its water-supply from the stone ebanne! mentioned nbover 
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nc Tmiin»Cha»iiei.-7b« visitor to Hsmpi cwssfB this irrigntion 
channel just before arriving at the Krishna tomplo on tlie mam roarl to 
Harupi from Kanialiipur. T)ie name means **a*ift” and is eertamly 
d«^ic^vcd. Tls^: chatiiifll tiikes off from the TufutiH ameut aerosa the 
Tiiugabbftdra about a niik west of Hatnpi and is a most KmarUblo 
work, ruiiniiig for miles often tliroiigli solid ‘doug tlio foot of the 

hULi. It was perhapi made by Bukka II (fonrtoentli eoutury) and it 
nowwatcifl most of the wot lauds which wind in and out about tbe 

tuiiu!, its supply being suppk mcutoi by tbu tank at Kimmlapur, 


buildings in the CIT.VDBL. 

Throne Platform,— north-east of the QuBcn’s Bath and inside 
the line of walhi atound the dtoilcl, am still standing a few j-arda of one 
of tins stone aqueducts described above and mentioned by AVsiur Rasetak. 
“One secs” lie said, "numerous ruiuiing stteaim and caiiiaU fortneil 
of ehiseUed stone, ]x.lisheil ami smooth." Inimedtatoly north of it iw 
the Ktrikitig ruitm of the Tlirono Platform, or the Uuum of \ 
as Paes calls it. Tlic pople know it now as the Pr,mr3 Dthf^i or .1/u/m- 
uawiiif Dibbu, mcaumg the platform (diliho) used during the mno da>-a 
festival called Wonsly the Dasaia, the Mahanavami, or the Navamln 
(nine nights). Pans sap it was caQed the House of Victory because it 
was built by Ktishtia D^va Raya on his return from his victonons carn^ 
paign against the King of Orissa (A.D. 1513) and bis description of t ie 
festivities at the Dasara, of which this hnihibg was, throughout, the 
centre, is one of the most vivid parts of the chronicle. 

There are a considerable niimlier of these stone platforms or base¬ 
ments of buildings among the mins in the citadel, but none can compare 
with this one in height or beauty [Fig. >(.1. It is a verj- massive struc 
ture, originally faced with carved granite blocka ami sla w c i avo 
subsequently been partly refacerl wHth ilark green chlorite stone on the 
front or west side of the platform. Half-way up, there is a torr^i 
walk around the structure, and on the upper door on the east side, there 
L, A small room below the level of tlw? fli>or. approached by a narrow 
flight df stone steps on eaeb side of the chamber.* The spaoes between 
the diflerent rows of the plinth mouldings of tho platform ato must 

• It i. really thsl tl» il.nx» «oW «id g-n* ^ *»" 
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^^labo■ratel 3 ^ can’cd in a sLniLIjir Blyl^ t-o thut pitiployi'd in Hie nriiftnien' 
tAtinn nf tbe liiiclosuje walljs nf the IlasuTni Karon tempicj the di^eteut 
flcenefl repTcacntbij^ pTOCH^a&ions of soldiers, homnSi. clepliantej rnraela 
nod dancing-girU, Whilst other bas-relieia depict hunting scenes and 
oonventiona] aniiDalii. Owuig to the nature of granite, these BOtilptiires 
are necessarily somewhat emdo in execution hut they arc ncverthclesa 
mtenscly inteTCStbie. The later sculptures, executed in chlorite stone, 
are more highly and b€?autifully finished, and are perhaps the best sculp¬ 
tural antiquities thAt survi^^e here. T'rom the remains fnund on top 
of some of these stone basements, there is no doubt that tlie Bupcrstnic- 
lures were constmctefl in brick and plaster with carved wooden piliiiTs 
supporting timber-framed roofs, probably covered with small copper 
phitcs lihe the roofs of the temples on the West Coast. In this raanner, 
some of the original buildings may have Wn of several storeys and of 
great height. This was evidently the case with the ” King^s Audience 
IT 4 ill which, according to Ahdur ” was elevated above all the 

rest of the lofty buddings in the citadel.Them can he little doubt 
that this platform represents the remaLnfi of tlie roagnifieent |;havSlion 
in which W'us placed the wenderful royal throne of gold and gems used 
hv the sovereign during the Afri/inniiivi'JM j or * great rdnth day * festival 
held in the autumn every year when all the chiefs^ nobler, and captains 
iiad to aosemhle at Vijayanagar to pay their rents and do homage to the 
King, Nimi^s deBcrihes this festival as IoUotvs —=“ This takes place 
in the month of Serptember when for nine days they make great 
feasts. Some say that they do this in honour of the nine montlis during 
which Our Lady Ixue her Son in the womb ; others say that it is only 
tlono liecause at tbig time the captains come to pay their rents to the 
King, which feasts nro conducted in the folloT^ing manner j— 

“ Tlie first day they put nine castles in a piece of ground which is m 
front of the palace, w hich ca.s±lps are made by the nine principal eaptoiiis 
in the kingdom. They arc very lofty and are himg vnth rich cloths, 
and in them arc many dancing-girls and ako many kinilA of contrivanceu. 
iJcsules thiwio nine, every captain is obliged to make each one liia caatle, 
and they come to show these to the King. Each one hoa his Bipartite 
dcvicct and they all come like thig during the nino days of the feast. 
The officers of the city am bontid to come with their devices each day 


* The ilwriptbn intcn by Nuaiz rvlmtc^ bdw Ihli %mk pTace^ In t he ivign 

Achyula BAys (A.JX 1^0-1542)- 
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at Dight, just as in our kstlvais, ami in those nine days they slftughter 
animals and make sacrifice. The first day they kUl nine male huilaloes 
and nine sheep and nine goats, and thenccfotward they kill each day 
more, always doubling the number ; and when they have finished slay- 
ing these beasts, there come nine horBca and nine elephants of the King, 
and these come before the King covered with flowers— roses—and with 
rich trappings. Before them goes the Chief Ma,ster of the Oorse with 
many attendants, and they make salaam to the King. And when these 
have finished makbg their salaams there oorao Irom within priests, 
and they bring rice and other cooked edibles and water, and fire, and 
many kinds of scents, and they offer prayers and throw the water over 
the horses and elephants, just (as our priests do with) holy water ; nod 
they put chaplets of resefl on them. This is done in the presence of the 
King, who remains seated on a throne of gold and precious stones ; he 
never sits on this eireept only this once in the year. And the King that 
now reigns does not sit on it, for they say tJmt wliocver sits on it must 
he a very truthful man, one wdio tspeak-s the whole truth, and tlik king 
(Achyuta Raya) never dofss so. Wliilst this is going on there piss by 
the King fully a thousand woiucn, dancing and posturing before him. 
After all the devices that have been prepared have been wituesacil all 
the horses of the King pass by, covered with their silken tmppmgs, 
and with much adornment of gold and precious atones on their heads, 
nud-then all the elephants and yokes of oxen* in the middle of the arena 
in front of the palace. After these have been seen there come thirty- 
aix of the most beautiful of the King's wives covered with gold and 
pearls, and much work of seed-pearls, and in the hands of each a vessel 
of gold with a lamp of oil burning in it; and with these women come all 
the female servants and the other wives of the King, with canes in their 
hands tipped with gold and with torches burning ; and these then retire 
iusido with the King. These women are so richly bedecked with gold 
and precious stones that they are hardly able to move, 

" In this way during these nine dajns they ate compelled to search 
for all things which wQl give pleasure to the King. 

The King has a thousand wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle 
iH’fore the King, but not in our manner, for they st rike and wound 

• Rcwcll fttatcf that the htTc ctftuhljDl+ but hfr t Tiinkii thut in 4^11 

b»biUty yDkff« of oiFU to. the big fwtivab thefc atn oUten hAnd- 

comely djpconitodr Camola, too* ftt eomn of ihcf#e fcfltivalB na ns*y be actfl, from 
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tflcb otter vitli two circlets wjtli points wLich tliey carry in tleir lintids 
to Btrikc with, and the one most wounded goes and takes his reward 
in the shape of a silk doth, such as the King gives to these WTestlere. 
They have a captain over them, and they do not perform any oi her 
Ecridce in the kingdom. .\nd after these ijidc days are finished the liao 
(King) tides out and goes to hold a review of the troops of his captains. 
Within these nino days the King i* paid all the rents that he receives 
from his kingdom j for, us already said, all the land twlongs to the King, 
and from his hand the eaptuins hold it ” 

Jlanv of the scenes described by Kuniz and other earlj travclleis 
are depicted in the has-ielicf (sculptures adorning the walb of this plat¬ 
form. Some of the most interesting sculptures will be found on the south 
side of the platform. Tig. 21 show s some of the detaib of the bas-reliefs 
on the east retaining wall of the steps on thb side. Tlic upper course of 
stone is decorated with a procession of elephaLts. Two forcign-lookmg 
men with poiuted beards and Persianlike caps are shown bowing to a 
group of figures seated on a tlironc. Perhaps the sjcenc is intended to 
represent a visit of two foreign amhassadors to the court. Th^ is a 
pronounced Jajiia style about all these older bas-reliefs, and, at tunes, it 
is a little difficult to know whether some of the figures repreaeut men 
ur women owing to the ciirlouB maiitier in which both sexes wear their 
hair. Even at the present day on the West Coast, both Jaiua and Hindu 
men msj' bo seen wearing their long hair in a great chignon like the 
figures portrayed in these sculptures. Curjcjusly eaough, one of the 
earliest inscribed Vijayanagar records m a aculptureil piece of stone nlb- 
eoveted by Sir. Sewell in July 1893, on tbe north-west aide of rbb 
platform. This inscription records the death of a Jaina teacher named 
Makdhari-Deva who may be identical with Mallbheija Msladhari-Deva 
of grava()aBelgo1a in Mysore (A.E, 1129). Vide EpigrapM<f Indict, Vol. 
Ill, p. 186. 

Below the elephant procession, we have a flat band or fillet orua- 
monted with sacred geese and conventional crocodiles, a favourite design 
of the early Jains and Buddhiats. Then comes a dado decorated with 
three rows of danoing-girb and female musicians, ' dancing and pos¬ 
turing before the King ” as Kunix has it. Although as a work of art, 
the sculpture b poor, the figures arc not lacking in spirit and action. 
The plinth is decorated in a aimilar mariner to the fillet above the dado. 
Perhaps, nowhere is tbe Jaina influence more marked than in the has- 
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reliefs shown m Fig, ^2^; these ^iilptiire^ are situated to the left-hand 
side of tliose just describej. In the top panel we hiive a repre&entHtioii 
of a |Kirade of the King's horses. Xext cocnes a himting seene. One 
man is shown speuring a tiger or panther, whilst two men one anned 
with a bow, and the other with a euriously ah aped weapon and leading 
brace of greybounds, are depicted 1 muting antelojjo. In the centre 
is a tree in wliich are two armed men being attacked by some wild beast. 
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Below the tree 18 a boar on one awlo and a cross on the other, the latter 
is certaiiJy peculiar, but in this case it is merely a cotiventioiial mcihod 
of repreaeuting an ornamental tank. Below, arc ropreaented two boxers 
giving an cxliibition of tho ** noble art ” U-forc tbe King in tlio mrnner 
related by Kuida. To the loft, we have a very Assyrian-louking bas- 
relief, representing a warrior slaying a bear by calmly plunging a dagger 
into its open mouth as it charges. The warriors who represent nobh.-a 
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or raptains and tbe Kiog jatc portrayed wi?ariiig llieir Isaif in tli® 
Jiiina styb mentioned Jibovo^ but the boxen? aud the greyhound slipper 
are ahowu with abort liair. So, perhapa, only the noblea were pennittcti 
to woar their hair in thia peculiarly feniinine manner, One finds the 
samo kind of warrior $cnlptuted on tho memorials as may bo seen 



in Fig. 11- Processions of horses and warriors, eamols, carrying drum¬ 
mers with kettle drums shaped like baskets (see Fig. H ], okphanta^ 
dancing-girls and musicians make up the rest of the scenes depicted m 


Fio, 23,—SciTLirraiyt of teie sorTii wam. of Tne Tiiaoj^K Pi^TFoaai. 
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tlieBe qiiuint old bas-teliofs. Tbo Kculptois Imva trlud to represent 
tJie gorgeous prwesaiorA and sporfe wlucb took place at the Mahawsvami 
feiitlval around tliia Tlironc Pktlona and which have been so graphically 
described by the early Eiimpcan travellers who visited this wonderful city 
when it was in ita full glory and splendour. Another festival tnentioned 
by these travellers, and one which is actually depicted here, is the “ Hob 
Festival,” Thus Nicolo states“ There arc also three other festival 
days, during which they sprinkle all passeis-ljy, even the King and 
Queen themsielv'cs, with saffron water, placed for that purpose by tLo 
way aide. This is received by all with rouch laughter.” Ihc sculpture, 
shown in Fig. ‘24, is situated on the left-liaiid side of the steps leading 
up to the top of the platform on the front or west side, and shows a young 
noble taking part in this festival with a group of dancing-girls, two 
of the latter being armed with sqiiirU full of saffron water. Here and 
there, mav bo seen aomc woU-caTved hgurea and animals among these 
later and more highly Crushed sculptures ou this side of the platlonn, 
some of the mouldings, too, arc particularly beautiful, but iinfortunately, 
most of the work has been damagcrl, probably by Muhammadan soldiers 
after tlie disastrous battle of Talikota. 

A cbamiing view of tlio ruins in the citadel may be o!>tidiied from 
the top of this platform, the Zamna Enclosure with its two lofty Watch 
Towers, the Elephant Stables standing alongside of it, the Hazara Riima 
temple, and the Daoaik’s Enclosure may all be clearly seen from liere, 
whilst granite peaks and rocks, tors ami logging-stones indent the hori- 
ami in pbtureaqne confusiou. 

iSfonc Door .—Lvisg od the ground close under the northern wall 
of the platform, and formerly hidden from view by debris and bushes, 
was discovered the huge stone door now set up by the roadside on thb 
side of the Throne Platform. It is a remarkable piece of work, cut 
(bolt-sockets and all) from a single stone, anti panelled to represent a 
battened wooden door. There is nothing to mtUcate to which build¬ 
ing it oxiginally belonged. 

Basement of a Pata.ee.—kt a short distance to the west of the Throne 
Platform is another la^jU? and ornamental basement of a ruined build¬ 
ing. Presumably, it represents the ruins of a palace, possibly, that of 
the King eince it is situated in the royal enclosure close to the Throne 
Platform and the King’s Audience Hall to the north of it. The haae- 
meats of some of the temples and palaces are often ornamented in the 
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^ituo wajv hy piuce&i^iojiia of boiHOSj elopbiiiiU rtiid flflnciiig-girlE, but 
in the c^ysti of thw former, thus walb of tlie siii^rstmoture afo invurmbly 
built of itofie up to the first i?omicc> wkereais the walb of the piilacei! were 
built ol brick ainl pbst^sr with wooden pillars carryuig the upper storep 
a 4 ul the loof. When the dobm and were removed from thb 

iNieenient nt the time when it was cxenvated, the rem^iins of brick and 
pLuster widbi were found standing on the top of the pklform together 
ttutb a i[uantity of wood asli showing tlmt the Biipcrstmcture had l>een 
burned down and collapsed on to ita basement below. This basement 
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is nhout five feet b Leight aai tlic main entranco facwl tto portk Hud 
it been a temple the entrance would in all probability Imvo faced the 
east. The basement is divided mto long panels representing the usual 
proct«Hloiis xvith alternate rows of richly carved aral>esqno and 
lotus leaf mouldings in between. It is a handsome platform and one 
well worth the trouble and expense ol unearthing it. 

Uiidtrsfouwl f7/Ki»rfccf.—This curious little structure is situated close 
to the last meutioped building. There scenis little doubt that, origin¬ 
ally, this chamUr was an underground shrine or pri vate chapel providt'd 
with a procession path around the main shrine. It is square mi plan 
with a doorway lut ing the east, which opjns into a little gloomy passage 
for cireumanibuiation wliich was approached from tile ground ulmve 
by a luirrovi' passage and a short flight of steps on its iiorthcrn sitle. 
The stone bases of four pillars show that the root was origitrally formed 
of stone sUtbs resting on beams. The iiassagc is conrtnicted in tlie 
same manner, and the whole of the interior was origually plastered and 
whitewashed. From the broken slabs, stone Iwami! and mouldings 
removed from the interior of the building during mpaim, it is idcar tliut 
tills little shrioe originally hml a Buperstructure built above it, which 
i’olkpscd atiil fell into the underground chamber below, breaking tilt- 
roof over the shrine in the ptocees. In order to prevent actldent and 
to keep out surface water and rubbish from collecting in the interior, 
a motlem dwarf pampet wall has Iidcq oon8tru(tod around the opening. 

rJic Hiio/a dudicHW //«».—At a distance of about fifty yards to the 
north of the Undergrouiid Chatnk-r is the large platform illiistTaii;d 
ill Fig. 25. It is the largest biistinent of a huildiiig among the ruins 
and was imdonbtedly a building of considerable importance. The main 
cntmiico faced the north, and on this side there was once un oiwii court- 
yaril in front of the building. An cxamitifttLoii of the upper surface of the 
platform shows that originally there were no less tliau six rows of pillara, 
each row- containing ten pillars, as may be seen from the existing stone 
bases Jot into the floor of the platform. When the debris was removed 
from the top of this platform no remaiuB of the pillars wore fmmd, so 
we may conclude that these were of timber and, in all probability, carved, 
painted tmd gilded. The mouldinga of the base arc plain and simple 
and not elftborately corved like those of the palaces and some of the larger 
temples. Tlic south and west sides of the building were closed with 
rubble masonry walls, and, apparently, there was onco a stono stoircaso 
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271^ el/int-On the soath-.r«t .ide of the King's Audience H.ill 
« n lurge walled eaclo^ure which is geuerully i^ld to loprcscnt the nnna 
of the Ro.^l Mint. Jndgiug from the eompletn mnimer m W'b.eh the 
Muhaminadanu have obliterated all ttiices of the build,ngs it once ooq- 
taiued, this conjecture ia probably correct. On leaving the coi^yard 
in front of tire King's Audience Hall, one passca through two gatewaje 
on the northern aide of the citadel to the wonderful temple of Haaara 
Rama or Ramachundra. 

IKi'^ra ItHHut rciHplc.-This temple is gcnendly mipposL^l to have 
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it ia essentiBl that the visitor to Hampi be familiar with the main ont- 
lines of the legends of Rama and KTislirm as related above in Pari I. 


The temple » provided with a handsome porch in front which leads 
into a ceiittal hall, the roof of which is mainly supported by four parti- 


RIwa Tk-mplf* bouth-west vim. 
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culiuly bcantUiil APd highly polished block atone pillars, richly carved 
and crowned with bracket capitals of Indo^Corintliian nppeAmne^. One 
of these pillars is iUustiatcd in Fig. 27. Although a Vaish^ava temple, 
several Saivite figures appear on these and other pillars in this temple. 


Fla* 27.^l3*ttVEB BLlCK9TOJf» PUJJIB IS THK HiliAl KijlA TSSl'LE. 

tbps showing a great absenre of bigotry-. The north cjvst pillar contains 
o bas-relief of Vishnu riding on a horea which is apparently iiiteudctl to 
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reprcMiit Kalki, the tenth and last mcamation yet to come, in which 
Viah(ju will appear on a w‘hite horse with a drawn sword, to restore the 
order of righteoiisncsa. The Buddha incarnation of Vishnu is also shown 
ill tw-o bas-reliefs on the exterior surface of the sanctum walls of this 
temple. 

The north and south sides of the main hall open out into pillared 
side porches with step Icadiug out into the courtj-artl, whilst an entranoo 
on the west aide leads into the sanctum or shrine chamber. In hero 
was originally enshrined no image of Vishnu in the form of Rnmaihandra, 
The whole of the build in|{, up to the oondee with tlie miissivo pmiecting 
driptoncs, is built of gmnite, whilst the ‘ sefij/i * or oruBment^l tower 
o\*er the saaotum. and the ruined parapet wall above the flat roof over 
the central hall and side porches, is built of brick and plaster decorated 
with Stueeo fjirures. This brick ami plaster work is now in a veiy 
decays! condition, hut aiilficiont reniaina to show how oniamental this 
portion of the huldin« must have lioeti when complete. Originally, 
the stucco dgnTCS add decorative, featim^s of the plaster work were picked 
out in bright colours juirtly for the sake of producing a Iwillijmt effect, 
and partly with a view to leprescntidg in an authropomoridiie manner 
the different mcamations and legends connected with the deity enshrined 
in the temple. 

The exterior walls of the shrine chamber and the pilkred porticoes 
arc decorated in a similar manner and with the same objoet in view, but 
here, the bas-reliefs are executed in jfraaite. Besides these mtercstiog 
bas-reUefs, the beautiful little pilasters and engaged columns, the orna- 
mental niches lor detached sculpture, and the handsome mouldiogs and 
niasaivo cornices adorning the exterior walls of these two temples are 
worthy of notice. The double cornice with its heavy projecting drip¬ 
stones is both beautiful and interesting. The treatment of the under- 
ride of the driptoues showa an unmistakable wooden origin for this 
t>-pc of cornice. The curved brackets that woidd be required to support, 
a projecting wooden cornice of this pattern have all been laboriously 
reproduced here in stone without any odditLoual support or oonstruc- 
tioiud advantage having been gained in the process. These massive 
driptoncs are only kept in position by being tightly wedged io between 
the double cornice, the uppr comice being in reality an ornamental 
and very heavy stone blocking-couTBe, sometimea surmounted with a 
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brick parapet wall In ocder to incircaao the weight above so as to prevent 
the diipatonea below from slipping out of positioo. Such a faulty piece 
of building constructioii ag this, could only bo due to the buildem attempt¬ 
ing to reproiluco In stone, a form which they were perfectly faTOilmr 
mth in wood* but one which docs not lend itself siiccessfully to construc¬ 
tion in the fcrincr material* The dri^istones odorning the Amman, 
shrine aud some nf the mouldings on the base of the same building show 
clearly enongh that some of the stone carving was copied from metal 
work. The trt atment of the dripstones as may be seen in Fig* 28 shows 
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that tJie Btone mEHsop took, m bia model, a curved bracketed wooden 
eoniice covered with thin corrugated metal plates decorated at the auglea 
with embossed brass or copper ornameuts. Whilst one of the most 
beautiful oi the base mouldings represente a design composed of a row 
of metal bracelets like those worn by the daacing-giils o* the temples. 

We know from the remains discovered on some of the ruined stone baae- 
menta of palaces and other ornamental buildings hercj and also from the 
graphic descriptions recorded by early travellers who visited VijayanagoT 
in its palmy days, that the superstnictnres of the chief buildings, other 
than temples, were mainly constructed in wood, probably elaborately 
carved in much the same style as that which we now see on the mined 
stone temples. The roofs and verandahs were no doubt covered with 
thin copper sheets or plates to protect the woodwork below. Roofs 
of this type of construction may still be seen on some of the Jaiim temples 
in South Kanara, as at Mudabidri and KarkaL SmaU wooden 
or pavilions with carved, bracketed cornices of the same typo as that 
Ttpresented in these rlripstoncs may be seen in some of the great temples 
at Madura, Chidambaram and elaewhore. Owing to the pcnshahlo nature 
of wood, even when protected with a thin metal covermg, and tho fact 
tliat the Muhammadan Boldier* set fire to every building that they 
thought might be destroyed in that manner, it is not surprising that 
none of these woorlen superstructures survive. Kow'cvcr, a study of the 
details shown in some of the existing stone loiildinga helps one to form 
a fairly accurate idea of wlmt some of these gorgeous wooden buildings 
must have appeared like with their painted wwmI carvings and gilded 
metal work. 

The shrine stands on the north side of the main temple and 

faces the east. In Southern India, almost eveiy largo and important 
temple dedicated to a tualo deity is provided with an vfwHnd)! shrine, 
in which is placed an imago of the goddess who representa the god’s 
consort. Thus a Siva temple would have an attendant shrine containing 
an image of the goddcaa Parvatl, the wife of Siva ; whilst a Yaishnava 
temple would have an imago of Lak«hmi, the consort of Vishnu. In 
addition to the shrine, most large temples are also provided 

with attendant temples enahritiing images of the god’s sons, or his parti- 
pular ov vehicle, or, perhaps, some weird idol representing one 

of the god’s wonderful incarnations. Besides these minor sliriiies for 
lesser deities, every large temple courtyanl ia proviiled with one or moto 
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pillared halls or specially canstnieted, and often verj'^ Iiand- 

Some bnildingH, in whicli during the g]?eat; temple festivals certain cere- 
mnnies coiuiected with the idols enshrined in the templea am perlormod 
such as the annual marriuge ceremony between the gO<l and his consort. 
Other nm^jtdajHis are used aa placea of religious Lustnictioiij and 
cloisters or pillared verandahs usually found abutting on to the outer 
walLn of the conrtyaTclj are for the nae of t-lie priefitSg aJid the pilgnma 
who visit the temple^ 

The ahrinc ia always smaller than the main teraplCj but aomc’^ 

tinies^ as in this ense, the omamontation on the former is more elaborate 
than tliat on the latter. The two leinples are ahowui standing together 
in Fig- 2b, and in the foTogroiind will IfC soen the remaiiis of the old stone 
■Water chaunch which used to supply all the chief biiildsirga in the citadel 
with water. 

The main temple w'na originaUy crowned with the usual domeahaped 
l>rick and plaster omanicnt kiiown m Sonthem Tmlia as t he ■ $tupi ^ which 
was Originally aiiTniountel liy a gilded nicU’tl kalam or finial Uko those 
w'hich stUl adom the shrines iti the courtyard of the great Patnpipati 
temple* The Amtmn shrine is roofed with a heavy waggon-headed 
brick and plaster oniamfint resembling the roofs over thc! temple gate¬ 
ways, or as they are iisdall}'^ caUod, rccallbig in outline the 

ciirioiis roofs of tiie Buddhist chaitym or churches. With tliis excep¬ 
tion + the constniction and ornamtintation of the slnriiie chaml>ers of liotli 
temples b much the same. Tlie shrino is provided with the 

usual flateroofed cntraTico Iial] in front. 

In tlic north-east corner of the encloanre is tlui Kabfd^in 
or pillarei:! hall used during the big festivals connected wnth the templc+ 
It was evidently built after the outer cnclosuro walls w'ere carved and 
finished, with the result that a number of interesting bas-reliefs atloming 
thc outer wo lb arc now^ hidden from view by the pillars of the 
and also by the unsightly but ncccasary masonry supports erected by 
the Public Works Department- However, a numlier of'scenes from the 
Riimaya^a can still be recognixed on these walls. Hama b shovTi slujdng 
Tntaki, a deTuonciis who infeste^i the forest through which he was pur- 
neying ; Jatayu^ the king of the kite.^^ W’ho tries to hinder Havaiia from 
carrying off Sita and was slain in the attempt, is seen falling to t«ho earth ; 
three men aro depicted stAggering under the weight of Siva's bow, which 
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Itiinm had to bend to win as hia bride ; Ilanunian Is thcro, inter- 
viewin'^ Riivai?a in Li>fiku and aittiiig on tbo tfp of lib ourkHi-up Uiil 
in ordoj? to make himsclJ as tall as that tori'Iieadtid deEnon; Rama is 
shooting hia arr^iw tbrougli seven trees at once, to prove to Sngrlva that 
lie is a warrior worthy to be trusted ; Hama, Lakshma^a and Sltli ate 
beinf^ ferried acro^ the Gangca; and FUva^^a b depleted in Lis death 
a^onj\ The whole series is^ perhiTpa* the most noteworthy thing of its 
kind in the ruinSp On the outside of the cour^’ard, the«e same walls are 
Elecoratod with five rows of bas-relief seulpturo depicting scenes from the 
MtiblmtMml fetival, ^ m&y bo seen in Fig. 29. The top row of the 
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bas-relicfja ec»utiiiik:$ u frDtii tlic of Kfishtja uiul a bo^it 

of iluDOLiig-girK TIjh 2^oud mw loprL^^mitij a procisidioii of dauoLug- 
girb uiid fumiile mujisidaos; t\w third tow* it proiiij^Iou of tsoLdieia; 
tlio fourth rowj a proco^dori of tliu Kiug^B hor^; the fiftti row* a pm* 
ce^iziEioii of tim State oiephanits. 

The kund^ionjo gateway of the eonrfcyarti liad Ikjdo left uutlmii^hed, 
otliorwise it ivoidd have heea adoriied by a lofty briok and plii^itor tower 
of the usual kind. In the vcrandali on the ^uth side of the enLJastire 
are a mimljcr of bmken and mul^iJated soulpttires exeeuted in a similar 
kind of chlorite stone to tliat used m rcfacing the Tltrone PUitfena. Tld$ 
kind of stone* which is much softer* takes a high polish and k fat easier 
to work tiiau granite* apjwairs to Lave been chiefly usetl for tho carvotl 
images of tlie gods enshrmed in the more Importiuit temples. Tills 
green atone ie not native to the city md most luiva been quarried else¬ 
where, XeatJy all ibe buildings are constnicted of the piuldsh grey 
granite of tlio local hill% and it is probably tlui coar^^o grain of this which 
Icil tlic sculptors to import a more suitable stono from a distance whou 
preparing images of special im[>ortaace. Attbough those images are 
hopelessly ruined, tliey still show pitinty of signs of liaving been oiiea 
beaittifnlly tinishod and highly polished* resembling brotn^ rather than 
stone. 

Lying in the temple courtyard are a few lingo blocks of stone decorated 
with orriaiiimitid battlements. Had the encluiiare walls been liuishedj 
the coping would have been decorated with a Uiie of battlemenh^ carved 
iu this iieculiat manner^ 

imJO-.SARACKNHj HUILUIXQS. 

The Ziinauft Eticlosum .—At a short distance to tho north of tho 
Uamnt lidiiia temple k a largo high-wallc^l euelosnro contaiidug the 
iif'fiiriiKi buildings. All of those, excepting the ^small gateways in tho 
ench^sure walls, are built in the riido-Saracanic stylo of aFchitectUre* Tho 
constructloa of the encInsure walk is peculiar, tlio walls JJinJiiLih ki thick¬ 
ness as the height increases until the coping is reached, the latter being 
Iniiit of enment and originally armed w ith a row of iron spikes all round. 
jVltliougb the miisotuy is wonderfully well fitted t^igethcr* the toustruC" 
tion is weak* ainl it is obvious that the wall was erected as a scireeti to 
ensure privacy witlun and not for reaistauce againfcit attaLk* Originally 
there were only three small cutronees into tins oneJosure. The main 
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outiance fucea tko west and ia illustrated in -Pig. 30. It is constructed 
on the UMUftl lintol and corbel principle, a meiLocl which the Iliudua 
preierrod to employing the arch, althoiigti the Isttcr wsfcs kiiowu to them 
long before they came in contact with the Muhanunadans iva the brick 
ateiies in the (eighth eeiitnry A.D.) temples at Bodh Gaya and BUtar- 
>'atni near Cawnporo conclusively prove. The two small cntrauci'S 
pieiood tliraugh the walls on the east aud south sides of the cnclosun; 
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wete made meti&Iy for the convenience of visitors by tke Public Works 
Department some years ago. 

The Qttem's Pfdbw.—In the centre of tlia enclosure is the ruiue^l 
ba:»einciit of a palace^ possibly the Quccn^a Palace, since it b the largest 
building in the enclosure^ Abdur Rflisssak pirtictiLarly states that wlieii 
tiio King desired to sec tbo q^neeu or any of the ladies of the 
he sont for them,” which seems to- iudicato that they lived in a sopanvto 
htiiklEng to that occupied by the King. In some accounts of Hainpi 
Ruins, tlib enclosure is described ins containing the “ Duftm /iTftuitrt 
or public o^es of the kingdom* The nature of the construction oi the 
enclosure walls and the style of the huilduigs themselves, clearly show 
that tills could not have been the tsjuse. Everything points in favour 
of it having been tile &iJiafia EueloHiire. 

W^kh roietm—On the north side of the enclosure, guarding a simll 
entrance tbiough the walls at its base, is tbe lofty Watch Tovrer show a 
in Pig. 31. On the opposite side, situated hi the south-east comer of tho 
cuclosure is the Watch Tower illustrated in Fig, 3^. They have been 
described as Watch Towers^ and perhaps they were used {Nirtly for that 
|>tirposo> but their arcliitect ui^al style suggests that tliey woro used mainly 
by the hidies of the Zamma as pkasun? resorts wlicre they migtit ^^afdy 
watch oventa taking place out$jde the. exiclosure wilbont tkemtielvea 
being seen. A flight of steps leads up to the lop floors of both towers, 
and the visikir may obtain a delightful view of the surrounding rums 
from either of these and, at the samo time* be auro of enjoying a cool 
breeze on the hottest day. On the east side of the enclosure^ dose to the 
modern eutrance through the walls, is another littlo building mth a tower 
that overlooks the Elephant tSt4iblea, It is pictiircsciuc but not important. 

The MifhdL — Tlic hnest building in the Enclosure is 

the Lotus I^lalial, winch h a fine e.^anipEc of Indc^Saraceiiic arcliitectuiv 
at its best. H is a pretty little pavilion with an U[)per storo_v and con¬ 
tains some i^xcdleijt .stucco ornaiuent. To judge from the cliunr.y nmiuicr 
in which the staircase to the upper storey has been built, one would 
imagine that it had been addeti as an afterthought. It looks as though 
the ordiitect forgot the staircase when pifcparing the desigu and Imd 
to provide one after tke budding was completed. The ground floor is 
raised as usual on a high and omamental stone basement but with doubly 
recessed angles which make's tbo plan of the builfling peculiar^ a feature 
whicky perbaps, gave rise to its singular appeUation. This jmvUion h 
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Fiu, 33,^_SflirrHiiS Watch Toweb. iSnndwi Kscica™*, 

oiKii on all sides anJ pro^Hded witt massive pilkrs and arches supporting 
the room above which k reschcd by ihe flight of steps on the uortb side. 
The upper room is providod with niinicroua little wiudowa on all sides 
each window originally having little wooden shutters, a footum which 
we do not find in any cdhet bnilsling here, and one whicli tends to 
strengthen the conjectiiio that these buildings do really repnaent those 
of the 2oiwaa. While the pillars and arcLcfl me Midiamnuidnu in 
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cliaiacter, tliB Iwae, K»f, comtco and shioso ornament are Hindu in design. 
It is an iDicrestiug and not unpleosiint blending of tlwso tu'o dlHeient 
styles and a lino example of Tnilo-Snraccnic mcbitectnre. In the south- 
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west come^^ of iljo €!i;i4i1josuiie u littio [Ki.vilioii situi^cd bx the middle 
of a email tank or swiiumiiig bath. On the mst jside^ cto&e to the mam 
entrance, h u building wbieli in all probability was used as a giiard-roorup 
or i^iiartera for the female guards meDtioned by tho Portugu^ tra vellerdp 
Just outside the euelqsure, on the south side, the small temple of Rauga 
ciOJitaiijiiig u large stone Image of ITiinunulii some nific feet liighi 

The hlephtfnt Siables. —These are situated juat outside the ZuiiuHa 
Enclosure, on the eastern side of the latter. With the exception of some 
of the tops of the domes^ tliis building is alni^Mt eutiKdy ^Julianimadiiu 
in chataotec and faces due weat. It is a long oblong building oontaiimug 
eleven roomy stalls or rooms with lofty donn?<l roofed the central stall 
having a square turret above % approached by a flight of steps on each 
aide of the stalL It ia a dignified and handsome building. There is 
nothing but local tradition to prove that this building was used as u 
atablc for tlie State elephants, and if anch had been the Ciise, one woubl 
littvc expected to fmd a few largo iron ruigs or bars embedded in the floors 
or walls of tho stalls for the purpose of chabLig the animals thereto. 
It is a great pity that the central tower is in ruins. In sdl probability, 
thifi was originally crowned ^ith a Hindu stepper! tower aimilar to thjit 
surmounting the Lotus ]^lahal, or the jjalace at Chaudrngiri [aco Fig. G]. 

Gtmnt-rmtm .—Close to the Elephant Stables, facing the aoiitli k tho 
Gothic-looking hiiilding illustrated in Fig* 35. With the exception of 
the arched verandah in front of tho huilding, it is similaj on plan to the 
quartern for the feniule guards inskle the Zundm Encloauro. It lias 
sometimes I>ccti fuiuufully rallied tlie Concert Halh” huttlus k obviously 
iucorret^tH Both on pkn ami in general artangement the two build uiga 
arc idetiticah.tiie only difference being that the tJO-eullcN:J Concert Hall ” 
is raised higher above the ground, m now roof less over its central jiortion 
and is providetl in front with u verandah. Both buildiugs are oblong 
on plaii and have only one eiitniuccj whicli k in front. Aiound the walls 
of tho interior is u mised platform extending all round, leaving a huge 
oblong open splice in the centre. The mbed platfoiTu in both buildings* 
is fUvided up into a number of equal spaces with pillaifi in between 
carrying arches sup|x*rtipg tho Viiult<?d rt>ofs above. It is possible, and 
o.xtTcmcly pmkible, tlukfe the spaces between these rows of pillars were 
originaJJj' closed v^ith nibbk walls m as to form a number of small rooms 
or cubicles, Himilar to thaso which may still Iw seen in some jjortknB of 
the ruined Bazaar at Hntnpi. In fact, in tJic building in Zamm 
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Eiiclosuiie, traces of the old mud walls still eiist. A lot of the walk were 
removed when the buildings were cleaned ont and repaired by the Public 
Works Departnif'iit, The general impreasion that thieso two buildinp 
give one, is that they are “ dhariHuialas " or reat-houses. In other words, 
quarters for the gnanU whose duty it was to protect the Zmitiim 
Enclosure. Jf the Elophant iitables AVore us-ed as such, this Gothic- 
looking building, standing alongside of it, may rapresent the 
rjuarton* for the men-in-cliarge of th© elephants, Wa know from the 
chrodiclra of the Enropcan travellers, irho yisitoJ Vijnyanagar, that the 
ladies of the Zauntta were guarded liotli by female guanis and eimucbs. 
The quarters for the former would naturally Ije located witiuu the Ztimnn 
Enclosure, jind the quarters for the eunuchs or other guards eiitrostod 
with the guarding of the entrances would sure to las close at hand. There 
is nothing about either of these buildings to suggest a “ Concert Hall.’* 
As a rule, musleal entertainments were conducted in the open or under 
A pavilion like the Lotus ^fahal and not in small close<l cubicles like those 
wliieli originally existed in these ta'U huildings. 

The DtmSik’ji EttdoitHre .—The Dapiiik was the Gommandcr-in-Chiof 
of the troops, atid the enclosure containing the ruins uf his judnee and 
other apartnienta is situatod at a short distance to the west of the Hazara 
Hfinia temple, the new road from the citadel to Hauipi passing the 
cutrance into the eiiclosurc, In the centre cf the enclosure is a niin«l 
bas4:nicnt td a hnilding which, wo may presume, reprcdoiits the Tt>iniiins 
of the Danfiik's palace. There are the remains of several other structurca 
in the onclosim>, hut. the only buildings of any interest arc a large pillared 
iiidl or pavilion which appears to have been converted into a mosque, a 
lofty tower, simiLir to but samller than tho one in the south-east corner 
of the Zitmtiu Enclosure, and a massive stone built Watch Tower in tho 
north-w^!f^t corner of the encloetira. 

We know from Feriahta, (Siott's Ferishta, I, U8} that although the 
Vijayiinagar knn^ were constantly at war with the linhammadaoa, there 
was appaieutly iio intolerance of tho ^lussalmuns themselves in the citv. 
lie rrdatfs that Dtiva Raya 11 built them a mosque there, though he 
explains that the encouragement they received was largely due to their 
superiority as cavnlry and Ijowiuen. The only building (existing) which 
in any way rcsciuhtes a moaque, is the one in the Bapaik's Enclosure. 
It is a Lirgc pillared hall enclosed on three sides w'ith masonry' walls 
Wliicb lipiK-ar to liavo been added after tho main building was completed. 
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The original design appe^T^ to Iiftve been an open pavilioii somewhat 
similar to the Lotus ^laliaL and built in the same style. Like the latter, 
it is built of brirk and stone plastered over, and odginallj' stood on an 
ornaiuental atoim baHeqneiit or phtfoim. The front of building faces 
the north aiid on thie side, where the later plaster work has fallen, may 
t>e seen the original can^Ci;! stonework of the basement. This coutains 
sculpture representing human figures, animaLs, birds and carved mould¬ 
ings wrbich are certainly not Mubaiiunadan in cliaraoter. Hoivcvor, 
it is clear thatj subsequently, an attempt was made to cover iqj and hide 
this carved W'otk^ apparently at the time ivhen the three aide walls were 
added in ortler to convert the stnictmo into a luosquo-like building. 
But for the fact that the building faces the north there is notlung against 
the Bupposltlon that it does represent a Muhamnuidan moaque. As it 
stands at present, its arcliitectural style is mainly Muhammadan, and 
the .stnicturc resembles a mosque in most respects, but it is strange that 
it should face duo north* The niches in the back wall are all of the same 
size and character and there is no central “ wjiArai,” or praver-jucho, 
indicating the direction of .Mecca, one of the indispenaable features of the 
ino.s<)ue-pLin^ On the east aide of the building are the rcmaiiiH of a 
retaining wall and a rainpp apparently used in tonatnicting the building. 
Tlic presence of the ramp indicati^ tliat the builtling was never properly 
completcrl. 

MHfifiwmmtftn ITfifcA Toircr,—In the nortb^arest conier of the en¬ 
closure there is a lofty &(|uare stoiie tower built in the Muliamnmdan stylo. 
It ia a particidarly nanssive structure and resembles a bastion more than 
a watch tower. With the c?^ceptio^ of a little chamber in the basement 
and the narrow^ stone staircase on the sotith side, the tow er api^ears to be 
«jOlifl, On top of the tower is a small room lUvidcd on the west aide 
Into tlrree Uttle Dhauibers on n raided platfonn. On tJie north side 
there appears to have also been n raked platfonn bi front of the large 
window on this aide which conespontls iu si^e to the window- on the 
west aide. Below these two windowa arc massive corbels for supIK)^tin^:^ 
projccting balconies in front* From the shape of tlicao windows, the 
raised platforms in front of them and the particularly massivo nature fif 
the corbeds nnd the tower itself, there seems little doubt that guns were 
mounted on thcflc platforms. The two little chandK^rs on each side of 
the w^ssteni vdndow were probably for the watchmen and the storing of 
nmmunition for emergent occasions, the main fK>\vdcr magii^^iiie btdjig 
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located in the bnsement of the tower which ie protectod on two etdea 
by the fort walls.* The roof ia supported! with orohcs and little domes, 
two of the latter having fallen. It is a very picturesque old nun and well 
worth saving from further decay. An iUitstration of it as it appears from 
outside the eurloauro is given in Fig. 3G. 

The rest of the buildings ut Hainpi constructed in the Tndo-Saracenic 
style art) those connectod with the wonderful irrigation Hystem, eiicli aa 
the (Juecn s Bath, the Octagonal Pavilion, and the Octagonal Bath; 
and a few of tlie gateways alrendy described, ft is unlikely that any of 
the buildings in this stylo of architocture are earlier tlmn the fifteenth 
century, and in all probability most of them ore about a contiuy later 
tlmn that date. 


BUILDINGS ON THE RO^ID TO 

The TJnderironnd T’ewpfe,—On leaving the IV/iwiJt's Enclosure, and 
following the road in a westerly direction, one comes to the so-called 
Underground Temple close to tlie junction of this road with the main 
road to TTampi. The temple is no longer underground a* the accumidati'd 
silt and rubbish that onco buried it lias Ijeen removed by the Public 
Works Deijartiafint. Jt is a large f^iva temple, and it was originally 
purposely built below' the level of the aurtoimding ground so that the 
Uiiqu might stand surrounded by water. It seems to have been the 
chief temple comieeted witli Kaga worahip, judging from the numlnr of 
»iiigahth (serpent stones) [see Fig. 7J collected in the uorth-eafl* comer 
of tho tonl])lc. TJic big gateway facing the east has been left utifinishcfl. 
Ha(l this been completed it would Imvc had a lofty bn'ck and plaster 
tower of the usual kuid above it. Another temple built in the .same 
maiiner, so far aa the fiNj^ is concerned, ia the small iSira temple next to 
tho monolithic statue of Karasimha. ui which the base of the large stone 
Uiiga still stauda imdcr water. A uiimber of other cases of half-buried 
temples could he pouitod out among the niuia. but until tlieae are 
excavated it la not eJoar w'hether they purposely conatnictod below 
tlic natural groimd level or whether thoy have I>ecomc nearly buried by 
the .silt washed down upon them in the coumo of centuries from higher 
ground aljom. Aiccordiug to a atone inscription the Underground Temple 
was known us Prasauua Virupiikslia, U., the delighted Viruprikshfl. 

*“ 
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TJie ro«d to Hnnipi aow rtois o^-er a 1 d«- rocky saddJe, jiwt mkamg 
a great cliancc of a striking effect by pnesiiig to one side of, instead of 
under, the womkrful natural areli made by the two gigantic rocks wljich 
lean against oii 0 >iother to tic east of it [sec Fig. 3]- and leads tlirough 
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one of the oiitiif Jinos of ivalii of tho city by a smuU ruined gatewny. 
About liiilf a mile further on, it turnfi uharply to the right between two 
AQinli tomplee. The onste-Tii of these ia the temple of UdtMna Viroblmdrsi* 
in which womhip is still, performed by the Liignyata. Under the outer 
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walJ of it, on the edge of the road, aiaDd two little sa£i stones and an 
inscription recording tliat the iimge inside the temple was sot up in liH5. 
On the oppoi^itc side of the read, is the group of aotl memorials illustrated 
in Fig. 11^ and already described above, 

A f<^w j^anla further on the road crosses the Tumtlu ohannel ali^eadj 
meutioued. 

Statue of Narsi^iiha.—X few yards to the west of the rand at this point, 
standing in a walled encioaure^ is a huge. mouoUtic statue of Narasiiiihap 
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the Mdeotis Mim-lion incoumtlon of Vishitu. An inscription on a atona 
slab set up in bout of the enclosure reeoixlis tliat it was hewn out of a 
single boulder by a Brulimnn in 1528 (Epi^mptm Itidka^ 1, 399h) in the 
latter pert of the teign of E 4 'islii;ia Devn Raya, who granted it an endow¬ 
ment. Although it IS 22 feet highr the detail on it has been finished 
with great care^ and mutilated though it is. it etill remains one of the 
most striking objects among the ruins« Originally, Naraaitiih&'s consort 
XiaksbuiJ must have been portrayed sitting in tho usual position, on the 
thigh of the god, but the only part of her image that letnaina unbroken 
is the right arm she pastel around his wofet j the rest of it lies in shapeless 
fragments scattered about the enclosure. On the baae of the pedestal 
is carved a representation of the sun and moon, denoting that the testi¬ 
mony I if the gtatiie will hist for ever* The rubble masonry ramp abutting 
on to i he walla inside the enclosuro show that the latter was never com¬ 
pleted. From the nature of ita construetjoni it would appear that the 
Original idea was to enshrine the imago within a lofty templcj but the 
building was left unfinished. 

Large Stane —Alongside of tlie Niinisiihha statue is the small 

biva temple coutaimng the cuormoua stone ilhga referred to above, the 
base of which stands perniaueiitly under water, and is iUustrated in 
Fig. 10. 

Kfishita iTewipfc*—On the rising ground inunodiatelv to the north 
of these two monuments is the large temple of Krialum, which is yet 
another of Krishna Deva Rayahs additions io the city. An inscription 
within relates that ho built it in 1513 (about the same time, that is, as 
the Tbrono Platform and Hazara Rama temple) to enshrine an image of 
Kri&hija* which he had captured, during his expedition against Orissa, 
from a temple in the hjlbfcrfrcss of Udoyagiri in the Xelioro district. 
It is a largo handE^me temple containing the usual attendant sbiines, 
and pillared verandahs around ite courtyard and is provided 
with a granary on the south side which appeara to be a iater addition* 
The sculpture within the temple La not remarkablo and calls for no 
remarks. The ruined gateways were originally crowned with the usual 
brick aud pk^or towers decorated with stucco figures* East of the 
temple, leading up to its main entrance, js one of t he fotir niiiied baz^iars 
which are still standing. What was once the handsonic street in wliich 
the temple car festival took place, Is now a cultivatel field, 

• Tbift iniAg^ 14 now in tins .MiUoui SkltiHuiii. — 
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SnvtU I’ewjjJft,—Just beyond tbo XfisboR templo and on the 

woatom aide of the rend are the two ahrinea iUustrated in Fig. 40. The 
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small piftiii sfona-built elinne in tlie foteground contAin^s a rather curious 
object of worship carved upon the natural sheet rock on which the littk 
temple stands. TLis represents the footprijite of Vish^^u encircled bj 
the serpent ^sha. In -“^tylci this little shrine resembles some of the small 
fourteenth century Jaina temples in South Kanara, The projecting 
ends of the stone beams carrying the roof and the board-like eaves indi- 
cftte an nmnistakoble wooden origin for this stylo of building. 

Sa^ivUaitu Gai?^sa Statue—This, great monolithic image of the 
popubi deity Gane^f the pot-bellied gjodn whieh is ironically named 
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the SrmvUcallii, or " the Etoiio like a aiLataid seed " stands under tlio 
open piJIared m on therockj- hiU(>ck unmediately above the iittle 

Vishpu fltriue just described. The rat, the vaha»a or vehicle ol Gajf^ia, 
is car\xd on a. separate piece of stone set up in front of tJie image. 

Eodalaikallu Ga^^eia TempU.^A few yards further up the road one 
arrives at the top of the bill where the road descends someahat siiddciiJ.v 
to Hampi Basaar below. On this saddle are situated a few riiiaetl build¬ 
ings of no particular interest and the handsome GaniSa 

temple illustrated in Fig. 42. It contains a companion monoHtli of the 
eamc god which in the same spirit has been mcknamcsl the Ka-takikaibt 
or the “ grain-of-gramatene." The lofty pillars of the handsome hall in 
front of the aanctum which faces the east, and the noble doorway leading 
into the latter, together with tho plain stone walls and flat roof-lino, 
give tho bufldmg a semi-classical appearanco unhke any other bnildiiig 
among the ruins. A very beautiful \'ifiw of the count-ry tow'artls the 
north-cast can be obtamerl from this temple, in which the picturesque 
Hampi Baaiat and the Tuiigahhiidm bej-ond it, fig^ire prominently. 
But one of the most striking views of all can be obtained by leaving the 
road by the former of these Gane^ images and walking over tlie alieet 
rock to tho north of It to the conspicuous two-storeyed mandapa which 
stands on the crest of the hill known as Hcmak-iitam. Tha Pampapati 
temple with its picturesque towers lies below, beyond it the Tujiga- 
bhaiM, and beyond that again the rugged wilderncBs of hiUa in the 
Kizam’s Doniinionfi [see Fig. 43], In the foreground stand a number 
of small stone temples belonging to a very early period, and in all pro¬ 
bability, they represent some'of tlie earliest temples erected at Hampi, 
Some of them appear to have been originally Jaina temples w^ch were 
subsequently converted into Hindu alirinea. Hemakflfam b reganied 
a* a verj- sacred spot, and no doubt its sanctity goes Wk to a verv early 
period. 

Group 0 /J<iiua JVwpfcs.^Uwer down the northern slope of the hiU 
overlooking the courtyard of the Pump-iiMti temple is the largest group 
of .Taina-like temples in the city [see Fig. 44]. Their stepped pyramidal 
towers, so unlike auytyng else among the niimt, are very noticeable 
On pkn, these temples are mostly cruciform and usuaUy ^ntain three 
shrine cells opening into a ceiitrel pillared liall with n flight of steps in 
front which here faces the north. .41though this stylo of architecture 
is usually referred to as Joina, wo often find Hindu temples built in the 
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flame style, but tbe .Taiiw certainly favoured this style to a giieater extent 
than the Hindus. XJnUke the Hindus, the Jains almost invariably 
seLjCftod a pictuiosqiu! site for the erection of their templee, valuing 
rightly the effect of cniironmeat on tlicir aichitocture. Besides this 
group of temples in tiiis style, there is the Gd^iffiui Jainn temple on the 
KiimpU road which will be referred to later, tvro dilapidated examples 
to the east of the Elephant Stables, two more just north of the nortlmm 
f/5jniraifi of the Pampiipati temple and yet another aljout a mile north¬ 
east of Hampi, standing on the hillaide above tbo path wliich runs along 
the bank of the river to the Vitthala temple. So at one tima tbe .Jaina 
faith apitcars to have greatly flouxished in these parts. The ago of these 
shrines is uiioeitain, some ot the smaller buildings on Hemakfitain Hill 
arc und ouVterlly the earliest. The simplicity of the stylo of some of these 
earlier cxauiplca recalls in ontliue the* Pallava temples of the aoveuth 
century, ami it is possible that a few' of them may date back to that early 
|)eriod. The larger and more ornate temples with the stcppcrl towens 
ure obviously later, and, in all prolMibility, these are not earlier than the 
fourteenth or (ifteenth century. 

The PauipSpad Tempk.—On leaving these temples and paasing 
through tho mined gateway on the cast, width affords actess to them 
from the path above, the visitor passes down a steep path leading over 
the rocks into Hampi Ba/jiar below* and arrives outside the main entrance 
into tho enclosure surrounding the temple of Pampiipiti or VirQpaksha, 
tlio oldeat and most sacred Hindu temple in the city. Tho meaning of 
the won! Panipa, and tho original eliaractcristicfl of jSim in the fonn of 
Vlrdpaksha, Lave already been explained in Fart /. The tn»in shrine 
cojitoiDS a atone lihga of the usual kind whicli is worshipped as the sytuliol 
of Panii>a, or Viriipaksha. Parts of the temple, as already mentioned, 
are older than the fonniling of the kingdom of Vijayanngar itself. Later 
additions wore of course made and Harihata I, the firut of the A^jaya- 
uagar rulcre. is credited with having built a temple here in honour of 
Jltidhftva or Vidyaray 3 ’B, the Brahman sage who bad lielpetl him in the 
founding of the city, and as an inscription within it shows Krish^ia 
Deva Kaya built (in ISOft-lO) the ruAgnyiuts^ajui in front of the god’s 
shrine in honour of his coronation. He is also credited with having 
constructed the big eastern and aortbeiii gateways, but another account 
states that the latter is called the Kannagiri Cio^ptiram and was built by 
a chief of the place of that name in the Nizont’s Uominions. It was 
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repaired in 1837. w1i«q temples were still imdcr the management oi 
Government, by Mr, F. W. Robertson, the then Colleetor of the district, 
and is decorated in an unasual style with many blasters of little pilasters 
and very few of the stucco figuies with which these building? are usually 
ao pjfofuetly decorated. 

The shrine to BhiivaoEivarT contains a beautifully executed Chalutyan 
doorway flanked by the pierced stone windows characteristic of the 
style, and sevend Chelukyan pillars carved in black stone. Work of 
tills style belongs to the olevontb or twelfth century and, therefore, 
this shrine must have been in existence prior to the foniidi^r of the 
kingdom of Vijayanaijar. The Portuguese traveller Pues visited tbo 
Pampapati temple in the reign of Krishna Raya, and from his descrip¬ 
tion published in Mr. Sewell’s FQrgotten finjpire," tho temple e«ms 
to have presented much the same appearunce then as it docs now. He 
states" In this pagoda, opposite to its prioeipal gate which is to 
tho east, there is a very LeautiEul street of very beautiful houses with 
baloonios and arcades, in which aro sheltered the pilgrims that come 
to it, and them am also lioufies for the lodging of tho upper classes; 
the King has a palace in the Bame street, in which he reaides when ho 
visits tiiis pagoda. There is a (representation) of a pomegranate tree* 
above this first gate j tho gate has a very lofty tower all covered with 
TOWS of men and women and hunting scenes and many other represen¬ 
tations, and ns the tower goes narrowing towards the top so tho images 
diminish in sise. Passing this first gate, you come at once into a large 
courtyard with anotlier gate of the same sort os the first, except that 
it is rather smaller throughout j and passing this second gate, there is 
a large court with verandahs all round on pillars of stone, and in tho 
middle of this court is the house of the idol 

“ Opposite the principal gate staud four columns (BlfliuhAas), two 
gilded and the other two copper, for all are of copper. That which 
stands nearest the gate of the temple was given by this King CrUnaiao 
(Krishpa Raya) who now reigns here, and the others by his predecessors. 
AU the outer side of the gate of tho temple (doorway of the main shrine) 
up to the roof is covered with copper and gilded, and on each side of 
the reof on the top are certain great animals that look like tigers, all 
gilt. Aa soon afi you enter t^s idol shrine, yon perceive from pillar 


• Fftwt here Ttdtn to BtiKsjo rupwciiLation or A"fi*4wi m tM Trw the 
bduiv fer tboic dutbe®- 
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to pjURr on vhich it is supported luamy little holes in which atantl oil 
lumps, wliicli burn, so they tell me, every night, oiid they will bo in 
niimbei, tw'O thtnisaiid five or three thonsjind Lights. As sooti 

as yon pass this shrine, you enter auotlicr Hraall ono like the crypt of 
some church; it has two doors at the sides, and thence coward this 
linilding is like a chape), where stands the idol which tliey adore. Before 
you get to it there are three doors; the shrine is vaulted and dark 
without any light from the sky; it is alwaya lit wjtli candles (lamps). 
At the first gate arc door-keopers who never allow any one to enter 
except the Brahmans that have charge of it, and I, because T gave somo* 
thing to tlicTn, was allowed to enter. 

‘"Between gate and gate are images of little idols. The principal 
idol is a round stone (fiAja) without any shape ; they have great devo¬ 
tion for it. This hiilldiiiig outside is all covered with copper gilt. At 
the back of the temple outside, close to the verandahs of which I have 
spoken, there is a small idol of white alabaster w'ith six arms ^ in one 
it has a sword, and in the others Bacml erahlems, and it luis below its 
feet a buffalo, and a large animal which is helping to kill that buffalo.* 
In this pagoda there burns continually a lamp of ghee (oU) and araund 
are other small temples for housea of devotion. 

The other temples aforesaid arc made in the same manner, but this 
one is the principal one and the oldest; they all have manj' bni!ding,s 
and gardens wuth many trees, in which the Bralimans cultivate their 
vegetables, and other hefha that they eat. liVhene\’er tlic festival of 
any of thc,s« temples occurs they drag along certain triumphal cars 
which run on wheels, and with it go dancing-girls and other women 
with music to the temple (conducting) the idol along the said street 
with much pomp.” 

Utintyi Brironr.—Standing outside the temple are two wooden cars, 
but neither are very old, in fact one was made only two or three years 
ago, but it is interesting to think that the car festival refeiretl to by 
Pnes continnes at the present day. During the big aimual festival in 
the spring, every house and shelter in this old bazaar is occupied by n 
crowd of some twenty thousand people who come from all parte of the 
Madras Presidency and the imam's Dominions and collect round about 
the Fampflpati t^empk at tliis pericKl and remain there for alwuiit ten 

* Tliii ta All iiUAge ol gLMitleas Dur^ killing ttc bililiiio delUOiL A VUI^ 

popular ];!od'fl€4d. 
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clays. The C5ar ia dragged from tlie egateriL gateft^ay of the temple to 
the two-storeyed huildmg at the other eud of the iitreet and thcncc back 
to the temple. It m ao interesting sight to wateh this performance 
taking place and to see the oM bazaar once ftgam filled with ahoj^s sod 
booths, and a vast and happy crowd enjoying itself. But for this aruiufll 
featival, this street would, in all probability-, be under cultivation like 
the others. It is about 35 yards wide and SCO yards in Length, and is 
the finest of the four which still stand. At its eastern end is a large 
but clnmsilv executed Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva whieb faces the 
teniplo. It is ahapocl out of a natural bonlder and standa luider a dila¬ 
pidated niii^lapa behind the two-fc-torcywl building with the polished 
Chalukyan piUara already referred to. The buildings in this street 
l}eloug to the temple authorities, and the amount of rent they collect 
every year from the better class pilgrims who occupy the houses must 
bo considerable, 

BUILDINGS ON THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN SIDES 

OF THE CITY. 

K6da}if(<i RUrna Tmpfe —At the eastern end of Hampl Bazaar a 
path leada over the rocks to the Sodni Bazaar and Achytita Raya*a 
temple, but a pleasaiitor and more interestiug way of getting there^ is 
to take the stone-paved pathway near this cud of the street which leads 
towards the river and thereafter winds among the huge rocks on ita 
brink to the temple of Kdda^da Rama, which lies just opposite to the 
gorge which has been rofeirod to above* During the floods the sight 
the river preoents at tbb $pot is most impressive. The whole body 
of the stream is hurled through a narrow ohajmel, the depth of w'kicb 
musrt be conrideralde. The force of the stream is strongly exhibited in 
the large cavities worn in the toeka which become visible when the river 
is low. The temple in which regnlat womhip h atiil perfomed 1$ re¬ 
garded os an important place of pilgrimage and faces the most sseted 
bathing-pool in the river, but is itself of no architectural interest and 
has been spoilt by modem additionE, 

fioraur.—Keeping still to the river l>ank and proceeding in a 
north-easterly direction,, one arrives at the northern end of another 
large street in niins. This is known as the Sochi Bazaar^ of Dancing- 
girk" Street and leads np to Achyiita Kaj-ak temple. The dancing- 
girls arc said to haYo occupied this street in which also the annual car 
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I estival of the temple was held. The Loitsea nro in toitia and the street 
is under cmltivatiou Imt sullioient remains to show tliat it was onre 



a handsoiDC thoroughfare. Tlie sacred Slotofiga Pnn'fltAin behind gives 
the temple and the street a very picturesque Betting, Near the north- 
wostem end of the street is a tank or hath with a turned paviUon in its 
centre nhich we moy presume was used hy the dantitig-girls, Otlgiaally 
rubble walls piustere<l over, separated the qtiottcia for each daneing- 
girl, in tl«j same manner as may still be seen in some of the ruined houses 
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in Hampi Bazaar. It is a cui-ioiia f«ot that, although tho tamploa, 
palais ami civil biiihlmp built oii s^lt a lamb scale, the domeetic 

and ptivikte houses imist Hive^ b™^ <k^ ttna poorest descrip- 
tion as-no traw of tlwm other' tlian thtrhM^irr atreuta survive. It 
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jfl tuxlikely tliat tlie Uuhaniiiiiftil&ns TTOuld Lavc' troubled themeelvcj^ 
about Aivreddu^ tliesis wbeo tbere were so many more valuable build* 
jugs to destroy. In all probability, tbe dwellings of tie buuibloi classes 
were even more squalid and ill-atniaged tbon they are in any big city 
in India at tbe present day. Tlie glowing accounts of the “ beautiful 
streets with very beautiful houses with balconies and arcades ” wljich 
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the old chroniclers have ftiriiisiie.d ufi witlij relate almost csoliiaivcly to 
the few e 4 w strecta of the laii^er templea. One w'ould imagiiio that even 
the^ ilescriptbiis w'cre mthcr ovordrawii judging from the style ol the 
houses that still Temam in ITnnipi w'hiqh is said to have heoii 

the finest street in ihe city* 

The AdiyvlfA Temple—Thb is aiiotlier ol the larger temples 

and is sitUxited ia a double walled enclosnrG of great size w'itli lofty 
gatew'ays, an shrbiej. and numerous mandapas and verandahs 

in various stages of decay. The temple has the usual pillared hall in 
front, now in rEiins, and faces the aorth* Inscriptions on its gateways 
show that it was built by King Achjuta Eaya m 1539- It is designed 
on similar lines to tho famous Vitthala tempter bear com- 

parisoji with that superb building* How^ever, it contains some hatidaomo 
pillars and caiefully finished sculpture. The clobter-likc vemndah 
rmuiiug all round the Inner courtyard with its car\?'ed pillars and small 
engaged ixjlumiiri and handsome plinth, dcconited with w'cll-carved |>j^iieis 
ri?pceaentiiig an clopLant pniecsaloiu is a batidsomc piece of work as 
may be seen in Fig, Tit), TJw^ curving liere is excellent- cuuFideriug. it 
is executed in gtuTiitc, The best vv<nk will be found in the paoct^ be- 
tw'ceii the pluith and cornice mouldings ol the bsi^emeiiit uu the west 
and north-western sides of the vcTandah. HerOp near the gateway on 
the west, will lie found the curious bis-relief rt^irpescntmg a combina¬ 
tion of u hull and an elephant shown in Fig. 51* The stonc<^aTving ol the 
ruined gateways, too, deserves notice, particularly that on the northern 
gateway of the inner courtyard illufltmte^l in Fig* 52* The stone work 
t»f this is decorated with the diSerent meamatiojis and the conch and 
chftkram symbols of Vishuu, with little Jigurca ol Kfieliua here nud there* 
The bases of the inner and outer doorjambs contain graceful female 
ligures, one on either sidcj rcpiefientlng in duplicate, the river goixldcfia 
Gafiga or the Ganges, standi i kg on the hack of a or coiiveii- 

lional cttjctHlile, from the mouth of wldcli issues a floriated scroll otiui- 
iiieiit uf senii-cJassiicul character which is continued all round the door¬ 
frame and forini* a ver)' pleasing ornament. Thisi particular ilesign of 
two river goddc&ics acting us the guardians to the temple and the 
k^^onated oruameut is a common feature in the temples of Xortheru and 
^^Central India but there, the female figures always represent the Ganges 
and the Jumna reapcctively, the latter goddess being represented as 
standing on the back of a tortoise. There is little doubt that this design 
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iTi Nortliorn Imlrn vtIktc it owqi^inj ji Hbdn tum- 

pies of about the eiglith c^intury. The Yamuntij or the Jumna, 

is not met witli Koutli oF tlie danjoni district, from tlicnee southwimltft 
her place is taken by a duplicate figrure of Very few ol the 

Bmlunan pricsti^ in Southern India, appear t* know wliat the^e two 
female fi^irea tepreseut, and like tlw lower claaaeSj appear to imagirie 
that they have bt^n specially executed, like the obscene sculpture one 
somotimes seea on temples and cars^ to " avert the evil cyo/^ The 
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bi'aiitUul floriated scroll ornoment issuing from tlie monstor’R' 
too, IB obviously a design which Ims como froni Northern India, and la 
piolmbly mainly Greek in origin. 



P2.—No^TRtftll OaTEWAT Dr THIS CDUBTTAltD oy Ai'IlTCTA IIaTA^'S ToTI'IE, 

In the north-western e^smor of the outer courtn Iu-t^d Jind 
niceJj carve<i Kalt/ehia Mavdapa^ or Lnll in which ihe aiiiinnl munioge 
ceTejnony of the god nnd goddm took pUico. Dnriiig thiii cer^ony 
the images wore placed on the raised platform nt the back of the hall. 
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Mataiign Fan«/<»w,—Tlie visitor wlw) d&sircft to climb to tlio top of 
tlio MCTcd lniii kHovm os Mutafijjo Porvatsim, rcrerretl to obovo, sliould 
paiw through the Uttla gateway to the sfjuth of the tcmplo anil follow 
tho water channel to the west until he arrives at the flight of stone stepa 
wliich leads up the hiU on this side to the temple on its aummit. Tlio 
temple contaius a black stone image of Vishija in the form of Pamsu- 
Hiim. in duplicAte, a female figure reproBenting the god’s consort, and 
tliree stoDe hulls- The flhiine is built of stone pillars with rubble masoiit)' 
walls ill lietwccn supporting a flat stone toof ciovrned with a brick and 
plaster tower, or ’ stupi ’ a® it is eallod in Southern India, of the usual 
kind. There aro several little atteudant shmes, now empty, and halls 
or WKUidajxw attached to the uiaiii sbiiiio. The stone piUats and the 
Ixjard-like eaves ate of an early pattern, probably about the fourtocuth 
century. The entrance doorway into the shruic contains somo excellent 
stucco oniamcnt tliat has been spoilt by mnltitmluious coats of white- 
wiLsb. There are tmi little pilaster>i on fithcr side of the doorway witb 
ilouble brorkest eapltals ol liida-Cortiilhian appearance, thn iioaiitlnis 
leaf tediig uiuiiifitakablii. line capital eimtains two little hiiiniin figures 
ill the form of iitlaiites siipiiorfiiig tin; almeiis above. There is also a 
little string eoiirso, coiincotiug two of tlm pdaslere, tlucorubsd with a row 
of ssicred geese, a favourite design of the Hiiddbiste. To tho urclueologisl, 
tho teiuplo is iutcrosting, but as an arehitccturol luouiunent, it is un- 
of notice. Ifowovcr, the fliiperb vieu of the citj, the river, aiul 
llio BUTTOundinp country will well repay the visitor for the troulde of 
climbing tlic hill, I do not think there is a more interestiujl or beauti¬ 
ful view than this, in the whole of Southeni India. Although the u.seenl 
up the hill looks a rather fonnidiiblo undertaking from below, it is in 
rmiUty an ejisy climb to the top as the steps am in gotnl order. So fur 
tis one’s comfort is conterned. the best time to aaceud the bill is in the 
early morning, as, in the evouing, the lu'at given oil from the rocks is 
ratlicr trying uiileas there should hapruui to be a breere bliiwiii;?. 
WLctlier morning or evening tho view is c[{iiuUy wonderful und 
tihariiiing- 

The VttTatM Towpfe.—As them are no ruins of interest on the southern 
side of Achyuta Baya’a temple, the visitor should retrace Ins steps to 
the footpath that rims along the norlliorn ernl of the .Soofm' Bazaar. 
At tins end of tho steeet, on the opposite side of the path, is a ruined 
temple and a large imfinishcd gateway leading into the sumo. Carved 
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on tJjij inuor walls of this gateway^ may be obse^vcil tJic Varfiliaj or boiir 
iucatnutjon of Yisb^Uj standing before tt diawii eword with tlie sun and 
moon repreacuted above the iiguro [aee Fig. pj. Tliis device wua used 
by the nders of Vijayunagiu: as their erest and occurs on several niwiiu- 
menta set up during that period. The building m known, locally, ua 
the Vaiaha Perumal temple. To the west of this standing at the extreme 
north-westem end of the Ijazaar surrounded by jungle growth, 

is a picturesque little rum lopiescutiug another Vaisliyava shrine dedi¬ 
cated to Auantu^yana or A'ishijiu tecliiiiug on tlie coils of the serpent 
heshUj illustrating the birth of Hralmni. A riiuiGd atueco reprcsent^i- 
tion of the scene is depicted above tlio comice of tho front of tlie 
buildmg. 

AmttUnt'thjaiia SfiHuei^—Oa the eaetern side of the uurtlitTii end of 
the Hotdai BEutuiir, standing on a raised miisomy platform immcdhitely 
above the pathway leading to tlw* Vitthala temple, is another little 
temple of Vbbpu containing a ainiilor representation of Ananta^yana 
carved upon a natural boulder over W'hieli the teniple has been built. 
This Sculpture is well preserN'cd and nicely carved and is worthy of 
notice. It is situated about -J(J yards to tho east oI the Varaha temple. 
One of the best baa-njhcfs among tlie ruins portrajdng Anantaisyaiia is 
the one ihustrstcd in Fig. Sa. ft is carved upon a natural rock situated 
on the brink of the river to the north-east of the Varaha temple uud is 
under water during high flood. Another good example of the same 
scene, but unfortunately mutilated, 13 the one on the vcntndali of the 
Traveller 3 Rest-house at ICaiindapur. One of the largest and loftiest 
shrines ever Set up at Hanipi is the Anuiitasayanu temple at Aiiaiita- 
^iuagudii a village one mile from Hospet, on the road to Kamalapur, 
which will be referred to later, 

Jahia Twwpie ijsari/ic/fuser.-After (wssing the Ananta^ayanu temple 
to tlio oast of the Bociai Basuiar ami the few' riiinetl shrines near itj which 
arc unimportaut and call for no remarke, tho path leads uu to the Jaum- 
like temple iUustrated in Fig. 54 . It stands on rising ground above 
the pathway facing the river and has the usual stepped tower over the 
shrine which is generally associated with Jaina templca. The shriue 
itself faces the east and haa tho usual pillared hall in front and is sur¬ 
rounded by a waUed enclosure. It 1 ms a two-storeyetl luaffdapo on the 
south and is provided by a flight of stone steps leading up to the court¬ 
yard on its northern side. Outside, is the usual or stone-pillar. 
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Theehriup coiitniiiK no iJoJ, and the liafi-fplief Ktulplur&s aru all YataLQava 
in pliaractpr. Tims I^ksbniT, tlic consort of Vishvm, oecupics the place 
of Louour over the tloorv,'aya into the hall in front of thi! ahiinc, and 
figures of Irlatmiuiui and GiirutJa respectively are eurved on each side 
of LotL doDrwajSj while m tht; ba&ea of tlio ^outliorb Juj^ 
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and Vijaya lepreseiitationa of tlic dooi^knopora oe guartliana of the 
turn pic. On tilts sido wiilla of the ciitraiicc jJaasage Into the sauctuni, 
tmtaide, la the figtire of mi elephant, aimilar to the one carved on the 
«i!T stout? standijijf in front of the temple near tha path roferoitl to above. 
These Vaishuava sculptures would lead outs to BUpposo tliat it in not a 
Jaijia templa, in spite of the fact that it is built iu the particular style 
which they usually adopted. Howevef, as in South Khnam, Jnuia 
templea arc often covcrwl in Hlndn tigurea, in fact built by Hindu 
masons, and when asked why they permit their tcnipliss to )>0 deconitcil 
with lepreseiitationa of the great Hiudii deities, the Jain usiwlly replies 
that these Hgiires merely show that the Hindu gods are suhordinate 
to the Jiiina saint or ^TirtJmhlLafu' inshrinctl in the sane turn. In 
oases of this kind, the only true test is the character of the idol 
enshrined in the sanctum, but. uiifortunately, the sanctum hi this ina- 
tance is emjity, a ritif, the cross-legged, seated, nude figure repni- 
senting one of tiiu twenty-four Jiiias or Saints, that uim nsaally tinda hi a 
Jaiiia temple, hears a disthictive sign, sneh as a bull, elephant, monkey, 
crocmble, or bon carved upon the base of tiie idol or ou ite pedestal. 
It w possible that llie tigiire of the elopliaiit carvotl ujkjii the outer wall 
of the passage lemling into the cella may have been represented hero 
for this pur[iosc denoting the partieubr Jahia mint to wLum the tcnipk 
was or^iually dedicated. Otheni'isc, ite position ou the temple is ditti- 
cult to account for as it does not appeur to bo a mere orrunueut and the 
' elcpliant ’ has no specinf siguificanco in the cult of FfsAtm, The .laims 
hiwi no particular arcLiteetinwl stjde of their own, although they certainly 
favoured the wteppetl pjTunudal tower, n cruciform plan, and had mono¬ 
lithic pillars or ahuiibh'ti in front of their ehrmes. But then, so did 
the Hindus, so, as far as mere style is concerned, these things in tliem- 
Bolves are not u min guide, auil unless the figure of a Jaina saint is carved 
on the dedicatory block on the lintel over the shrine doorway, or there is a 
Jainn image in the sanctum, one cannot be certain as to whether tetupios 
buUt in this liarticubr style an? Jaina or Hindu. The group of tem- 
jik^s on Uemakiitem, for instance, are always referred to as tire 
‘ Jama temples but we have do real ovldcnee to show tliat they 
were act up by the Jains, and many of tbem are undoubtedly giva 
temples. 

Cfliv.-Opposite to flik temple, /aelng the path, b the cave 
(coDspicuousiy markeij with the ns uni red and ivhite vertical lines) in 
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which Siigriva kept Sjta’ii jewels, anti thp mark on the rock made hj her 
K^rmeftt h^s it fell, 

-i.-. 

Thf mi Bridge.—Bnyoml it fire tlio reniftitis of a mined bridge wliicb 
crossed the river on monoIitHie pillars. Judging from the reniikins, it 
appears to.liavo been originally coiistr joted on tlie same linos as those 
ciiiploj-ed in building the ear streets and temple vemndalis, namely, two 
rows of moiiolitliic nprigltts earning cross twamn, suppoTthg flat roof 
slabs. Advantage' was taken of the small ishmds and the* sballowneiss 
of thfi river at tliis point, but oven then, it was a rather daring under¬ 
taking and it Ls unlikely that it eoiild liayti stood for vem long if it was 
over eompletftl whicli tk^ems doubtful, as none of the early visitors itinn- 
tion it. Pfics tlfrff)) says the people always crossed in round basket 
Ikoiifa covered with h-atht-r. a t¥p*,nf l>oat which is still in use on tiie 
Tnngahliadm at the pn-sont day. So if it was over hnished, it must 
have be^ai after liis visit, A view tf what remains of it is given in Fig, 
W. 

Kittifs B(drt«ro,—Tlio path now loads past a niimbor of small mined 
alirines under a lofty two-atornyoil gateway and up to, an<I under, the 
curious nioluiment illustratcii in Fig. 13, This is the King’s Balance, 
or more correctly the TiiHipiirusfififltnm monument mentioned above. 
Proceeding forward, tho path passes through the remains of a largo 
nn(ii)ihhed* gateway up to tlic enclosure of the fomons Vitthala tempb. 
The liiouolrthie-pilliira forming the jaiulis of tliis great gatewjiy are 
beautifidly-iiecorat«l with figures of Gatigii nml floriated sitoI] nrnanient 
similar tn that. wlth^li we noti(Nxl on tho gateways of .Acliynta Kava’s 
temple* To the north of it, is a small but well built littio temple nf 
Vishpii, (if o.tet>Hont prffportion and designed in good taste atid pic- 
tiirnsqiirly aitanted. It cojiteins no idol, jind the tower over its shrine 
is in bnt it is, in'vertheless; an interesting littk building worthy 

of nottefl. It contiiius inseriptlons which relate that it was built by 
aSjiclfiHiv^i l.^ftyii ill A.Jl 

Tlt& now piss on to the Vitthala temple, the 

most splendid botlding in the city. It was dixlicated te VLshpii in the 
fomi ^iA'iWhala.or Vit hdba; Vithova is a gad of tho Maratlui country 
and IB thtely indt with dutetde it. Ite U regatderl as a form of KTi-dina, 
In and afwnt tho temple are ng less than 33 inscriptions of dates rouging 
from A.I>. 15131« IGfhL Several nf these .are, damaged, but those which 
are still hyible sliaw that Kruluja Deva Rdya, to wliom the city owes 
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ao much, hegnu the temple la 1513 end endowed it vrith vUleges; that his 
two qui^m built the gatewaj^ end prejsented golden vesaeb to the 
shrine ; and that his two auccessorsp Aehjnita end SadaSiva, and man j 
private mdividiials^ made gifts of various kinds to the building. The 
temple was probably never finished. In all probabUityi the work waa 
stopped hy the destruction of the city ui 15fi5, but tradition gives another 
reason and says that it was buUt specially for the famous image of 
Vithoba at Pandharpuj in the Sholapur district of Bombayj but that the 
god, hftVTng come to look at it^ refused to raoTe, saying that it was 
too grand for him and tliat he preferred his own humbler home. 
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The temple ataads in a Mgb walled, Btone'pared encloaiue with three 
gateways on the north, south and east eidea^ re^pectivoly. AH of them 
aio now in ruins, and the larger one on the eastern aide was found to be 
in such a dangerous condition that it had to be dosed to the public. The 
temple has the u^ua] ehnnaj attendant temples and ?iiaji-joj?gg 

and doister-lite varaudahs ruiming round the eourtyaTtL The fiat-rool 
over the shrine is ornamented with n brick and plaster dome-shaped 
of the usnal t 3 rpe and there was, originally, an ornamental brick 
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Ciud ijlastct pfttapct WiiU ducomtcd with little niclica lillwl with stucco 
OgurcH above the cornice of the large pillared Uall with aide poicbea 
which adoma the front or eastern side of the shrine. lu apite of the fact 
that the tool over this magnificent haU was never completed and that 
many of its beautiful pillam have been grievously damaged by the de¬ 
stroyers of the city, it is atUl the fineat building of its hind in Southern 
India, and to (piotc FeTgussonr-“ shows the extreme limit in florid 
magnificence to which the style advanced-” The building stands on a 
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curved bai^nioTitk decorutcd Vfith & proccs^ioii of tbo kiELg^ii hor^H^ 
eonventioiifii gcc&e, and some exqukitc moiiidm;s;s, including tbo beauti¬ 
ful bracelet moulding aimiUr to that which we noticed at the Hazara 
H^uia temple^. The steps leading up to the front of the ball are flanked 
by two large stone elephants which are sadly mutilated, l^efhape^ 
the most wouderful feature ol the whole building m the ^yle of the ela¬ 
borate composite pillars with clusters of little free-standing oblumns and 
conventional animals with little rttlers on their bocks, attached to them 
in frour, each phlar being carved out of a single block of granite. The 
balnea and bracket capitals are equally richly carved with beautiful mould¬ 
ings and little base-relief hguipes, Tlic hall is cnidform on plaiij the four 
side halls or porches leading into one large ce^lt^ul halh now roofless. 
iVronnd eoeb hall above the mighty cross l>canis earning the roof slabs 
is a beautifully sculpturetl frieze, representing^ in bas-relief, scenes from 
the Iblniayai^a* The carved ceilmg^ too, are very beautiful uod the size 
of the stone beams and slabs used in their construction is most remark' 
able* A very striking feature of the building is the beauty of its carved 
stone Cnives, or ilripstones, us they an; uamiliy callciL A glance at their 
undeTCide show^a clearly enougii that these w^ere copied from a wooden 
model, thi^ outer surface of which w'OS covcretl with thin metal plates 
dccoratet;l with embossed brass or copper gUt ormiments with rbigs at 
the anglea fur the hanging of lamps or helb, all of which features are 
reprcniuccd liero m stoiio, in the same mumier as w^e noticed in the eaves 
adoniiiig tho Hazara Rama temple* Both temples were started in the 
same yoiH, and judging from their style, it w'ould appear that they wrerc 
dcconitcil by the aimc scalp tors so far as details of this kind are con¬ 
cerned. It. was nut on uncommon practice at this pcriml for an impor~ 
taut shrine to be covered outside from top to bottom with copper gilt 
pktes and embossed onmments* The main shruio of the Pumpripjiti 
temple for instance was decorated in this mamiur when Pacs visttc^i it 
}is may be gathertsd from his description cited above. Until quite 
recently, tlii? famous ^iva temple at Sri^iUm in the Kumool district 
was covcrcfl with copper gilt plates and ornaments ttome of winch uiay 
now^ be seen in the ^ladras Museum, When these great temples w*‘cre 
finiahedk they were always white-washed from roof to plinth^ the main 
feat^irea of the builduig being picked out in gaudy colourK, A good 
e^rample of this will be found iu tliomagidBcent Kidydita Mavtdapa stand¬ 
ing ill the courtyard to the eouth-east of the Vit^^hala temple, in ivhich 
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some of the original old colour work Jftill remaiiiB. The ceilings, too, 
wore iisu&Uy pniiited, in foot the entire building, inside and out twid from 
top to bottom, was decorated in this manner. Tlie onlf portion of the 



temples that appears to have escaped this treatment are the intcrioiB 
of the fibme cbaiubeiH, Tlirao mighty shrines, as the inscriptions some¬ 
times inform us, w^erc set up vrith a view- to tlicir “ lasting for ever,” 
with the result thot many forme which would ordinarily have been 
executed in wood protected by a metal coviS'ing were leproducc^l in 
stone. 
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Ill Ally otli^r ttiinpkj the Iteanty of the Kalt/dm J/atiAf;p« alone 
woTiid be sufficient to eijcite wontler tiiid acltniratidn jii its beholder. 
It IS a miiignificetit building and built on eimiJnr lines to the 
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liapa or great liull iu front of the main shrine imd eontains a dais in its 
centre for the reception of the imagefs of the god and goddess during their 
anuuji] nuirriage eerenioiiy. In front of the main temple is the stone car 
of the god, Jt is a veij handsome little stone built stmctnre whieb was 
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ori^oally crowned with n itina)} brick mid piaster dome-shaped stiipi 
similar to that over the main shrine. Some writers have asserted tliat it 
is carved otit of a single, block of stone, but aiich is not tho case. TIiu 
joints between the masonry ore so beautifully’ fine tliat any one might 
easily be led to believe that it is monolithic. Pilgrims bcliove that 
religious merit may be obtained by turning round its stone wheels, with 
the result that the axles^ which are also of stone, have been woru away to 
an alarming degree, Ttt'o elephants guard the eatranco to the cat, 
which is approached by a very woodeii-Hke stone ladder. 

The A in matt shrine, and the few other attendant buildings in the 
conrtj'arfl, which in any other situation would be considered notable 
instiincea ol patient, careful w'orkmanship, arc entirely dwarled by tho 
magnificence of tho great hall and the Kabjaya Matidapa just described. 
In the inaydapa on tho southern aide of the courtyard is a coUectiou of 
broken aculpturos disewered when the enclosure was cleared of rubbish 
and jungle growth. Tlic sciilpturea are broken and mutilated but some 
of them still exhibit signs of excellent workmanship. 

Facing tlie eastern gateway of the temple are the remains of another 
mined ear street or buRoar and a small Vishpu temple to the north of it. 
On the south side, there Is also another temple and a ruined tmiidapa of 
no piirtieular interest. The path follows the mined bazaar to the east 
and eventually joins the main road between Knmalupur and Tabrigattu 
[seo tho Map], 

Maltpit'aiitd RtiyhnHStha rcjiipk-,—Retumuig to Kamaliipur by the 
Talarigattu road, one passes a largo tank and the Malyavautn Raghn- 
nathii temple l)oyon<l it wlilch is altuiited on tho commanding hill to 
tho east of tho road (soo the Map]. The entrance, however, 
is on tho Kampli road. Tltc temple stands in a high-walled en- 
dosure and has the nsiial gateways and attendant buildings, The mnui 
object of worship, here, is a figure of Kama carved upon a huge bouldniw, 
and the atHpi of the sbrino i» perched on the top of this, as may bn seen 
in Fig. 64. Tliu large hoU in front of the temple and the Kait/dya 
dapa contain the best flculpturo and workmanship. The <juaint fishes, 
marine monsters and serpents carved on the walls of tho courtyard 
deserve notice. Among these, may be observed two serpi^nts approach- 
lug the fluu (or moon) representiug a aolar or lunar edipse. On the top 
ot the liiJl is the rather striking deft in the rock shown in Fig. 65. It U 
P u P ) to be the work of Rama's arrows and iu one of the chief attractioos 
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to the pilgrims who visit thh temple* Oit each md^ of the fiijstire, tunned 
I ill the natural rook, aie a number of Uirgas and fiaored bulls. Above it, 
perched on a boiikkr, is a little brick and n plaster Siva skriuc. For 
roftiiy yeftTS this large temple was empty and deserted, but n few yearn 
ago a from Bihar settltd down in it| revived the w'os^hip and 

organized a car festivoL The temple is the property of the Government 
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and only leased to tlie bairayi on certain conditions. It is not a parti- 
cnlarly interesting monument, and imlees tlia viator has plenty uf time 
to spare it is hanUy worth a visit, but it is a place of importance to the 
pious pilgrim. 

Oatyi^iui Jaim rwp?e.^Furthor along the roail, about hail a mile 
from the Knmalapur Besthouec, on the southem side of the road, is the 
Gattigiid temple. Gai}i^iUi means ‘ an oil-woman/ and why the temple 
should be so named is not upparont. It is a Jaiua temple, and the 
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tower above it$ GibTixie is buiJt m tbe seti^sa of atep» wbicb h the moat 
noticeable feature of tbifl style. The handsome menclitbic stfimbh^t or 


pilkt in front^f the entrance bears],an importaiit inscriptioiiL from which 
we learn that the temple was erected by a Jaina general named Lrugapa 
in 1385^ dnrinp the reign of Harihara IT, who muat have been n king who 
was tolerant in Teligioua mattera. Even withanfc the help of the inscrip- 
lion, there is no difficulty io this ease^ in ascertaining its Jainn origin 
for over the front doorway is carved upon tbe stone lintel a small seated 
figuto of a Jaiiin sdnt* with three superimposed umbrellas above lia head 
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and a fly-whisk on either side, .\gainj above the flat roof over the front 
porch is an omimienta] brick and plaster parapet containing three large 
niches in which are situated the crumbling plaster remains of three Seated 
Jaina images of the aame saint as that which appeare on tho door lintoh 
It is a carefully built temple and free from Hindu sculpture and is quite 
the most valuable Jaiua monument among the ruins. 

Chanimi^hhara rcmple.—Almost oppwite, to this temple, at a short 
distance from tbe road, is the Siva shrine known as the Chandrasekhara 
temple. It is situated close to the Queen’s Bath aud is one of the first 
monumeiits tho visitor meets with when going in that direction. Tt is 
of no particular artistic or historic interest, but is a well built compact 
little building, 

Pa{(iibMf3}m Tempk, — This is tlic largest temple among the ruijLS 
and is situated half a mile to the east of Kamalapur on the road to Bdlary. 
An inscription within shows that it was built by Achyuta Kay a [A.D. 
1530—11>13), and is remarkable for little but its size and the lofty pro¬ 
portions of its great liall in front of the shrine wliich faces the east. It 
is. however, a hue structure and deserves notice. To appreeiato build¬ 
ings of this class at tlieit true value, oao should visit them before seeing 
such magiiificeiit buildings as the Vitihala and Haziiia Bamn temples, 
for tho former are entirely dwarfed by the m.ignifiecQce of the latter 
and in comparisDn appear eommonplace. 

The Anaittahya-fta Temple near //ospef,—The only other hiiilding of 
importance that has not yet been described, is tbe great temple of Anan- 
ta^yaua at .Ananta&iaagudL a vilkige one mile from Hospet on, the 
road to Kjimalapur. A description of this carious temple has been 
reserved for the last as the visitor will find it coavenient to see it on his 
way back to Hospet. The mner shrine of this great building is oblong 
on plan and contains a correspondingly lengthy pedestal for the accom¬ 
modation of tho huge image of jlnantaiayana for which it was originally 
built. But tbe most wonderful part of the whole buildmg is its roof. 
This takes the foim of a long barrel vaulted roof with rounded apsc- 
liku cuds coastrueteti in brick and is a m.iTvcI of engineering skill. The 
front of the building is provided with a Jiandsome pillared hall with 
n flat roof of the iiaual type and faces the north and is completely spoilt 
by its squalid surroundIngs. An insiiription of 1534 A.D. engnived on 
its walls informs us tliat Erislq^a Eaya founded a town called Sale-Tem- 
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jnala-31aharayapura (evidently in Kononr of liia tjon) and built in it a 
temple of Anuntapodmauiiblm (the aanio as AnautniavaDa-iitili} ami 
made gifts to Jt, The phiii of the building ia not an imccunmoii one for 
teinples built in bonour of Ananta^ayana, as imagOB of Vislum in this 
particular form, wliero the god is always reprefiejited ns lying, lull length 
upon tho folds of beaba in the tnauner sltown in J?ig* 53, must nGcesBarily 
mcjuire a building that is obloug on plan, as it would not bo posaiblo to 
house a large image of this kind in a small square ccUa of tbe usual type 
na the length of the image is so very much greater than its breadth. 
The large image for which the temple ivas built now lies at Holahi iu the 
south-western corner of the jradagalli taluk of the district. It is carved 
in biiwic Btoue witli a power and finish quite out of tho ordinary aud is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship. It was apparently ojcccuted else¬ 
where and brought to Hojulu, as no stone of the Idud of which it is made 
is procurable locally. The popular legend connecting it with the temple 
atAnantaA-iysinngudiis tliat, when the idol was completed, a man was 
sent to conduct it to its new home. The god agreed to come on the 
condition that liis guide went in front and did not look back during the 
joimiey. As usually happens in such stories, the man broke the agree¬ 
ment to see if the god was really following, and the imago has in oon- 
sequeuce recuibiud immovable at Uo)alu ever since. It is au old story 
and tbe truth perhaps is tliat internal commotions at Vijayanagar or 
ejctcmal dangers to the empire prevented the project from ever being 
carried out. 

Multatimiidatt Towifuf.—At a distance of 4i miles from Hospet there 
is a branch roivl leading off tbe Kamalhpur road to the village of Kadiiim- 
putam to the north and thence on to Hampi [see the Map], By tho 
side of this road, at the distance of nearly u mile from its junction with 
the Hospet road, may be seen the only iluhammadan tombs of any 
interest iu this neighbourhood. These consist of a large walled enclosure 
containing three small tomba and a small domed structure staoding near 
it in the mmauis of an eattviisive Mulianimadan cemetery. Kothin'^ is 
known concerning their history but from the sbse of the larger building, 
we may assume that some important personages were buried here. Tliis 
enclosure wall is faced with well dressed atone, Ijoth within and without 
and is relieved with arched openiiigB all round and is a handsome 
structure. The smallur domed tomb is of the usual type and calls for 
no special mniurks. 
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Anti we raiiy tjik^; ktivi! nf llaiiipi mhm. If tlie traveller vkits 
all th& v arious buitdiiigs mfened to abovej he may safely retum to 
Hdapet fcclm^ that he has seen all the remairtK of this wounderful old 
city wkbh ate de^m’iiiE of notice. With the exception of the Pani|mpati 
tciupic, Hompi Bazaar^ and the Ktkla^d^ Rama temple, aU the ruhi.s 
belong to Government, and the visitor may enter any portion of the 
building? and go wherever lie pleases. Name boards have been provided 
to all the monuments worthy of uoticet and signposts have been set up 
at the jimctioos of all roads throughout the ruins^ So, with this assist¬ 
ance and the aid of the Map given hercr the visitor should have no trouble 
in finding his way about the ruins without the assistance of a local 
guide. 
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